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THE APPLE. 



This king of hardy fruits has of late years been 
brought prominently before the public, owing to the 
^ accounts given of the immense shipments of apple 
barrels from America, and the ready sale with which 
they meet in this country, a circumstance which 
shows that there is a demand for good fruit, if it 
can be sold at a price within the reach of the many. 
These American importations have wonderfully in- 
fluenced our home growers, and, therefore, in Kent at 
least, fruit culture has made rapid progress within 
these last few years, and, above all, the apple. As 
an example of what may be done with it in the 
form of cordons, espaliers, pyramids, or pot trees, I 
may mention Barham Court, Maidstone, where there 
is the most complete fruit garden I have ever seen. 
Here it is well shown that English grown fruit could 
compete successfully with the best examples of 
France, or even the Channel Islands. But it is to 
the orchard system that supplies our markets I shall 
more fully allude, that being the one moat Ivk&V^ \si 
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meet the wants of the majority of cultivators, 
and the only one likely to stand against any amount 
of competition from abroad. This mode of culture 
is well carried out by Messrs. Skinner and Son, who 
count their produce from apple trees alone by 
thousands of bushels. I may also refer to Mr. L. 
Killick, of Langley, who is making dwarf, bush, and 
pyramid trees a speciality, and who grows only the 
very best of sorts, both culinary and dessert. Eng- 
lish grown apples of good sorts can hold their own 
as regards quality with the produce of the most 
favoured climes. And it is only in disastrous seasons 
like those of 1879 and 1880 when the summer 
temperature falls below the average that they fail. 
Our largest tree-producing nurseries are taxed to 
their utmost to supply trees. The dark days of 
neglect and mismanagement of our orchards are 
nearly over, and people are beginning to be awakened 
to the fact that in the apple we have a fruit capable 
of meeting our highest expectations, and one in- 
fuQiitely varied. Look at the beautiful varieties of 
Crab ; how glorious they are in spring in all shades 
of blushing pink and white, and see them now bend- 
ing imder glowing wreaths of crimson fruit. Look, 
too, at a really good orchard on grass, the best of 
all ways for growing apples in quantity, and say if 
you can find a fairer sight, either in flower or fruit. 
The culture, therefore, of so tiseful a fruit opens a 
wide field for improvement. Until recently orchards 
were starved at the root, and pruning was barbarous 
mutilation ; yet, in spite of mismanagement, the trees 
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continued to produce fruit. Now we begin to see 
that a tree which produces an annual crop in weight 
almost equal to that of the tree itself — trunk and 
branches — must needs require food, or exhaustion 
and its attendant evils will be the result ; therefore, 
we now find the manure cart busy in old orchards 
said to be worn out, and the result is that they 
quickly resume their wonted vigour, for an apple 
tree on good soil, and carefully attended to at top 
and root, cannot be said to be worn out as long as 
branches enough are left to carry a crop. I may 
mention that some kinds of apples grown about 
here specially for the jam manufactories, such as 
the many varieties of GofEs, although as sour and 
hard as Crabs, are yet preferred for boiling, down to 
a pulp or jelly, and the trees are so extraordinarily 
prolific, that a moderate sized tree will produce from 
fifteen to twenty bushels, the average price for 
which is 2^. per bushel, carried from the tree by 
the buyers, and they pay well at that price. In fact, 
in many orchards where Goffs have been planted 
for grafting purposes, they are being left and care- 
fidly tended, solely for supplying the demand that ia 
yearly increasing for them. And I may mention 
that, when grown on the turf, they are generally 
shaken down, thereby reducing the cost of gathering. 
Seleotion. — But for supplying the market, 
growers are selecting the very best of sorts proved 
to succeed in their soil, and elevation, and that will 
follow each other in succession, from the earliest 
Keswick and Juneatings, to the latest "^axv^^^^^ **^^!s^ 
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are stored for winter and spring use. As regards 
selection, I should like to point out an error into 
which those who contemplate planting too frequently 
fall-— viz., that of going to some noted autumn show 
of hardy fruit, and then carefully taking down the 
names of the prize winners, or such as figure most 
prominently, naturally thinking that they must have 
been grown out-of-doors, whereas most exhibitors 
have some of their choicest sorts in pots under glass, 
or on walls to get them up to the highest perfection 
of colour. The owners of such fruit would no more 
think of planting such varieties for producing a daily 
supply than they would think of planting Muscat 
grapes on open walls. I would also warn intending 
planters against purchasing trees stated to be adapted 
for all soils and situations. No, they should look 
about and see what succeeds in their own neighbour- 
hood, and should go to the market and see which 
sorts command the best prices ; the public will bid 
high for Ribston Pippins^ Golden Pippins, or Margils, 
but will not go beyond the proper value for showy 
sorts that, owing to their looks, get to the front on 
the exhibition table ; moreover, at any good fruit 
tree nursery we can find what sorts are being most 
extensively propagated, and in selecting these it is 
evident we cannot well go far wrong. The old pre- 
judice against varieties that have never been re- 
cognized by our fruit committees, is being dissi- 
pated by hard facts ; and the best qualification of 
any sort now to assure its being extensively planted, 
18 its ability to produce crops when what are called 
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better sorts fail ; for the variety is not yet raised 
that combines every good quality, and although the 
Kibston Pippin still commands a high price in 
market, as well as the first place in private gardens 
for quality, it must be superseded by sorts that are 
not only of good quality but that in all sorts of 
seasons produce better results, for fruit is not now 
a luxury but a necessary of our existence, and only 
sorts that are free bearers can be recommended for 
the general cultivator. But those who go in for 
collections of apples will, of course, continue to take 
pride in the number of sorts that can be got together ; 
and the very best selection for one locality will not 
prove equally successful in another, so that there is 
need for retaining a large number of sorts in culti- 
vation. 

Apple Fanning, as it may be called, on a large 
scale requires that the relations of landlord and 
tenant should be upon a firmer basis than they have 
been of late. Tenants will not incur the necessary 
outlay to establish orchards for their successors to 
reap the harvest. There must be either a system by 
which the ownership of land can be acquired, or 
full compensation for improvements granted, not ag 
a privilege, but as a right, before the land is turned 
to its proper account. We hear of land wanting 
tenants. Why, to grow apples alone, suflficient to 
supply the country's wants, would profitably occupy 
a good deal of it and of unemployed labourers as 
well. While we are waiting for statesmen bold 
enough to take the shackles off our home iiv.dvi«=.<.^\RSs^ 
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both the owner, occupier, and labourer are suffering, 
and countries with free trade in land as well as in 
produce are reaping the benefit. 

Training. — I will only briefly refer to this now. 
How many books have been written and hundreds 
of illustrations drawn to show the correct mode of 
training. Yet people tire of these and go back to 
the old-fashioned tree that spreads its head broad or 
high according to its habits, and having become 
satiated with pruning and training they go to the 
opposite extreme, and adopt the extension system, 
and, as a rule, not only adopt it with all its advan- 
tages, but all its faults, for like all other things it 
may be overdone ; a tree grown in a natural style 
does not, in my opinion, mean a tree left to Nature. 
No, we have grafted a good apple upon a wilding, 
and must carefully tend it to keep it in good form. 
In succeeding chapters on how to best achieve that 
desirable end, I shall detail the practice that is 
found to answer best under various circumstances, 
for no one system will suit all soils and situations. 

Propagation. — The apple is readily propagated 
by means of seeds, but the produce of seedlings is 
generally inferior to that of the parent plant, and as it 
is rather a tedious affair waiting for seedlings to fruit, 
few attempt to raise them ; indeed, many of our best 
varieties of apples certainly owe their origin more 
to chance than to skilful cross-breeding. There is, 
however, a wide field of usefulness open to hybrid- 
ists, who will strive to get either very early or very 
late sorts, for our main force lies in varieties fit for 
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use during the three last months of the year, while 
of really good kinds ripe in July and August, the 
stock is even more limited, as is also that of sorts 
that keep well far into the spring months. As it is 
during the months of November and December that 
we are most likely to have our markets glutted with 
foreign produce, hybridists should aim at getting a 
race of apples either very early like the Kerry 
Pippin, Juneating, or Red Quarrenden, or of the 
very late flowering and keeping race, such as Court 
Pendu Plat, with the quality of a Ribston Pippin or 
Cox's Orange Pippin in the class for dessert apples^ 
or in culinary sorts some that would equal Norfolk 
Beefing as a keeper with the quality of a Wellington. 
Such fruits would realize a fortune in the case of any 
raiser, and those not fortunate enough to get kinds 
of sufficient merit to retain could easily convert their 
seedlings into useful trees by grafting good old kinds 
on them. It is singular that while hundreds of 
hybridists are trying to improve such 'plants as the 
Coleus, that are as transitory as the rainbow, com- 
paratively few devote any attention to improving 
fruits^ more especially those belonging to the hardy 
section. As a proof of how vigorous seedling apple 
trees are compared with grafted ones, I may mention 
that in many localities in which I have resided 
where apples grafted on various kinds of stocks 
have made but very moderate progress, seedlings of 
possibly no great merit that had been planted in any 
hedgerow or out-of-the-way corner have grown 
vigorously and borne abundant cro^^a^ y(l\\aVL^x^^^ 
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most acceptable when those of better sorts failed. 
It would, therefore, be a good thing if raising seed- 
lings were more the rule than the exception ; even 
those who have no knowledge of hybridising with a 
view to raising new sorts might save the pips of any 
particularly good apple, and bury them in a pot of 
mould or sand until the soil was in good condition 
for sowing in spring ; then they could draw drills 
about I ft. apart and sow the seed thinly and evenly^ 
covering it with about 1 in. of fine soil ; the soil 
should be kept moist until the seed has germinated, 
and for the rest of the season the surface must be 
kept olean. If the seedlings have done well they 
will require transplanting in the autumn, selecting 
all the best and most promising plants, and after 
cutting back the tap-roots^ replanting them in some 
open sunny position in lines 8 ft. apart and 1 ft 
plant from plant. By allowing plenty of room 
between the rows, an intermediate crop might be 
grown the first year or two. Perhaps the best as 
well as the most rapid way, however, of testing seed- 
lings is to graft or bud them on Paradise stocks, or 
even on old bearing trees when any that are worthy 
of culture may be increased, and the rest cut away 
or re-grafted. We have some trees that have twenty 
sorts of seedling apples on them, all fruitful and 
healthy, but not distinct enough to add to the general 
stock. It takes a really good fruit to supersede many 
of our old sorts when well grown. Seedling varie- 
ties may, however, be more vigorous and fruitful in 
adverse seasons when our tender sorts fail. 
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Batsing Stocks. — The raising of apple stocks 
on a large scale is a branch of the trade confined to 
certain nurserymen, who carry on that business in 
such a large way that they are able to supply other 
nurserymen at wholesale rates cheaper than they could 
raise them themselves, when soil, seed, labour, and 
other incidental expenses are considered. The free 
or natural stock is the only one adapted for large 
orchard standards, and seedlings of the Crab or wild 
apple are far more vigorous than seedlings of culti- 
vated sorts ; therefore when seed can be obtained it 
is undoubtedly the best, but failing this seed of 
hardy vigorous cider apples make good substitutes. 
Seedlings raised from choice garden kinds act as 
dwarfing stocks, and are therefore useful where 
restricted vigour is the object sought. The various 
sorts of Paradise now so successfully employed for 
dwai*f or trained trees are raised by means of layers 
or cuttings, the stools being earthed up annually to 
get a supply of rooted shoots that are detached in 
November, and treated in the same way as seedlings 
or free stocks. The tendency now, however, is all 
in favour of full-sized standards and isolating them 
^~i.e., not mixing them with ordinary garden crops, 
both for market and private use. The best time to 
sow the seed is probably the autumn, and if not sown 
then, it should be preserved from drying, by cover- 
ing it with sand or moist soil until the ground is fit 
for its reception. Early in spring sow moderately 
thick in drills 1 in. deep and cover with fine soil ; 
keep the ground moist in dry weather and free ftc^vsN. 
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weeds, and the seedlings will be fit for transplanting 
into nursery lines the following autumn. The usual 
routine in nurseries is to plant the young seedling 
stocks in lines 1^ il. apart, and the plants 3 in. 
asunder ; there they remain one or two years accord- 
ing to the growth they make, some seasons being 
much more favourable for developing rapid growth 
than others. The only attention necessary during 
this period is to keep down weeds and maintain a 
loose friable surface by means of hoeing or scarify- 
ing. At the end of the second year, or when three 
years old from seed, they are finally planted out 
where they are to remain for budding or grafting, 
and to form trees fit for permanent planting in 
orchards. 

Preparing the Soil for Stocks. — This is an 
important item in the cultivation of young apple 
trees, for a vigorous healthy development is more 
likely to produce trees free from disease than a 
starved or stunted growth. I was, therefore, not 
surprised when lately visiting Messrs. Bunyard's 
nursery at Allington, near Maidstone, where apples, 
both on the free stock for large orchard trees, and 
on the most popular dwarfing stocks for bushes, 
cordons, &c., are made a speciality of, to find large 
heaps of short rotten stable manure lying ready for 
being trenched into the quarters now in course of 
preparation for the forthcoming planting season. 
For this purpose only the very best stable manure 
from London is used, and I was assured that no 
artJBciaJ manure yet tried had produced equal results 
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in the way of promoting clean, healthy growth free 
from disease. Out of some hundreds of thousands 
of trees one could not find a stunted specimen ; all 
were young, healthy, and vigorous, the bark having 
that shining look which denotes health in the best 
sense of the word. The staple of the soil here- 
abouts is a moderately stiff loam^ not particularly 
rich naturally, but of good depth, and under good 
cultivation capable of making a most fertile soil, 
and, what is of even more importance than the upper 
stratum, the subsoil suits fruit trees admirably, 
being mostly a soft, porous stone, locally called 
hassock or Kentish ragstone, or the same kind of 
material very much broken up and mixed with the 
soil, and locally knoym as stone shatter. In some 
places this is abundant even on the surface, and it 
is surprising how well it suits fruit trees ; the roots 
cling to the stones, which provide efficient drainage, 
and also retain moisture during periods of drought ; 
to this is mainly attributed the health and fruit ful- 
ness of the trees on this formation. In many places 
in this locality the subsoil is composed of a reddish 
day called red-pin, a poor hard soil that bakes as 
hard as a brick when dried, and when mixed with 
the soil requires very careful management to get it 
into a friable state ; if worked when wet it becomes 
a hopelessly sodden mass, but if exposed to frost or 
drought it mixes with the other soil like lime just 
slaked. Where this abounds young trees make 
extremely strong growths, but not very fibry roots. 
It is therefore to be avoided for nursety HiotV^s^*^'^ 
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Strength of the tree must not be expended in coarse, 
watery shoots, but such as will ripen up liard and 
brown to the very tips. 

Elevation and Aspect. — The best aspect and 
elevation for young trees during their early stages 
is not necessarily the best for them when approach- 
ing the mature or fruitful stage, as the object in the 
first place is to get the young trees as quickly as 
possible up to the stage most suitable for trans- 
planting to permanent quarters. If they set a crop 
of fruit while very young, it is severely thinned so 
as not to materially reduce the growth of the tree ; 
merely a few fruits are left to prove that the trees 
are true to name, and in the case of those on 
dwarfing stocks a few trees are allowed to bear a 
full crop in order to let visitors unacquainted with 
that mode of culture see what kind of crops can be 
grown on miniature trees, specially prepared for 
fancy modes of training, such as cordons, bushes, 
&c. An open sunny position tolerably well elevated 
is the best that can be selected for young stock, for 
in addition to perfect drainage, and consequently 
higher temperature of the soil, the trees get a 
maximum of light and air, a condition on which 
thoroughly ripened wood depends, thereby avoiding 
canker and other ailments that follow severe winters 
acting on half-ripened wood. 

Planting the Stocks. — ^Having a suitable posi- 
tion well prepared by trenching, and that has pre- 
viously been cropped with some kind of nursery 
stock different from the apple, two- or three-year-old 
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Crab or free, apple stocks that have been bedded in 
thickly are then taken up carefully, and after the 
coarse roots have been shortened, replanted in rows 
3 fl. apart and 1 ft, asunder in the row. This work 
is pushed on as speedily as possible after the leaf 
begins to fade or fail, for if got in early they get 
partially established before winter sets in, and where 
many thousands have to be replanted, every favour- 
able opportunity when the soil is workable has to be 
embraced. In the case of adhesive soils much 
treading when saturated with rain is absolute ruin 
to them, and when that is the case the men are 
employed in preparing the plants, cutting, sots, or 
making cuttings. I may mention that although 
3 ft. apart may appear a wide interval for small 
plants, yet it is really the best in the end, as the 
plants get a free circulation of air, and above all it 
permits a set of hoes or a shallow cultivator to be 
kept at work during the growing season, thus 
keeping down weeds and providing a mellow surface 
of finely pulverized soil that greatly assists growth, 
and in periods of drought prevents cracking. Under 
favourable conditions these young stocks will be 
strong enough for grafting or budding after one 
season's growth in the quarters just alluded to, but 
if not, or from any cause they may not be required, 
they are left for another season. 

Heading down the Stock. — Presuming that 
the stocks have made satisfactory progress since 
being transplanted to their grafting quarters, and 
that they are four or five years old from seed or 
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layers, they vrill have stems about as thick as a 
man's finger, and, being well established at the root, 
will be in the best possible condition for grafting. 
The first operation will be to cut them down near 
to where they are to be gnifted; or about 1 ft. from the 
ground, grafting being uamally done at 9 in. from 
the ground. The date of cutting down stocks cannot 
be fixed with certainty, but it should be done before 
the sap is in motion, and after the severest frosts are 
past; about the end of January is the ordinary 
period at which it is done about here^ but should 
frosts set in it is deferred until February, for in the 
case of freshly cut wood, the frost may cause splitting, 
thereby damaging the stocks. 

Froouring the Scions may be advantageously 
pushed forward at any time most convenient during 
winter ; they may be preserved for a long period by 
burying them almost to the tips in moist soil, where 
they are safer than on the tree ; in fact, in localities 
where very severe frosts prevail it might be advis- 
able to take off the grafts of rare or tender sorts 
before the advent of our maximum of cold and bury 
them safely out of its reach, for as young wood only 
is admissible for scions, it follows that unless tho- 
roughly ripened they might get injured, and thereby 
lay the foundation of disease or decay in the future 
tree. Great care phould be taken to collect the 
grafts only from healthy trees, for although the 
young shoots of diseased trees may appear healthy, 
yet it is not advisable to use them for purposes of 
propagation. Shoots of medium strength should be 
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selected, as they are generally better ripened than 
large ones^ and have more substance than small 
ones. They should not be tied in bundles, but laid 
in so that each scion is in contact with the soil, for 
in bundles the centre ones are liable to wither, and 
therefore useless for the purpose required, while the 
outer ones keep fresh and plump. The best way is 
to cut trenches and lay in each variety separately 
with a large label attached to it showing name and 
source whence procured. In nurseries most varieties 
are numbered, the names being registered in a book, 
and a most important thing it is to have every kind 
true to name ; nothing is more vexatious after get- 
ting any special sort than to find when it fruits that 
it is not the sort that it was represented to be. Most 
nurserymen, however, prove their stock plants from 
which they procure scions before sending any out. It 
is always advisable to lay in more grafts than are 
likely to be required, for of late years re-grafting of 
bearing trees with sorts more in demand in market 
has been very largely adopted, and when a tree misses 
a crop, which has been unfortunately too common of 
late, it may be re-grafted quite late in the year, pro- 
vided one has the scions laid in reserve. I have on 
several occasions grafted large trees that had failed 
to crop at quite the end of May, and by the end of 
season have had a good head of branches that fruited 
well the third season, thus saving a year. 
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GBAPTING. 



Whip or Splice Grafting is the mode most 
generally adopted in the case of young trees, such as 
those in nurseries, and to any one wishing to try this 
kind of grafting I would say, cut off the stock at the 
desired height in a slanting direction, so that a bud 
is left at the back of the topmost portion to keep the 
stock in active growth until a union is effected ; then 
take a small slice of wood off the stock, deep enough 
to penetrate the inner bark, remove a little of the 
wood, and make a slit in the stock, into which the 
tongue of the graft must be inserted. The graft 
should be from 4 in, to 6 in. long, cut in a sloping 
direction from the middle downwards to the outer 
edge; then cut up the centre of the cut portion, so 
as to form a tongue to fit into the cleft made in the 
stock, carefully fitting the scion to the stock, so that 
one of the outer edges at least lies even with the 
bark of the stock ; then bind the two firmly together 
with bast or soft woollen string, especially prepared 
for the purpose. As to the best time for grafting, 
as soon as the sap is fully in motion, denoted by the 
buds swelling up nigh to bursting, the operation 
may be commenced. From the middle to the end 
of March is generally as early as is advisable to 
graft, provided the atmospheric conditions are favour- 
able — viz., moist and showery, for a withering east 
wind that retards vegetation and checks the flow of 
sap is the very worst condition to start under ; there- 
fore, except much grafting has to be done, it is safer 
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to wait till April has set in. Much of the success 
attending grafting depends on the stock being in 
advance of the scion, for then the latter finds sap 
enough for its wants ; therefore, I have generally had 
better success in grafting after the middle of April 
than at any time in March, but as a rule the opera- 
tion should take place in the first or second week in 
Aj)ril. 

Crown or Bind Grafting is undoubtedly the 
best for established trees. This mode of grafting is 
very easily performed, and the same remarks as to 
season, &c., apply in this case as in whip grafting, 
except that in old trees vegetation is usuc'dly not so 
early as in young vigorous stocks, and therefore 
crown grafting may be done after the grafting of 
young stock is over. The stock having been roughly 
headed down — viz., all the branches large enough for 
grafting having been sawn off during the dormant 
season — each piece should be freshly cut off where it 
is to be grafted with a small-toothed very sharp saw, 
and then made quite smooth with the grafting knife ; 
a slit should then be cut through the bark and the 
scion, prepared as in whip grafting, slipped in, the 
bark having been carefully lifted for that purpose 
by a smooth piece of ivory or hard wood, in doing 
which be careful not to bruise or lacerate the tender 
inner bark. Two grafts are generally put on shoots 
the size of a man's wrist, and one on smaller ones. 
Of late years large branches are seldom or never 
grafted — only the higher ones which are of a size to 
heal over quickly, Grafls may grow for a tima 
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when put on large limbs, but they do not heal over 
like medium-sized ones. When the scions are 
inserted they are bound up and clayed oyer as in 
other modes. The small spray-like shoots not large 
enough for grafting, that originate below where 
grafting is performed, are left on for the first season 
to provide leaf-growth, for if entirely defoliated, both 
top and roots get severely checked. 

Grafting Olay. — The next operation is claying 
the grafts to exclude air, and although many sub- 
stitutes for clay have been invented, when carefully 
put on it still holds its own against all comers, but 
much of its success depends upon how it is pre- 
pared. We select what is called clayey loam, a soft 
unctuous soil of a greasy character like soft soap, 
lay it on a smooth surface, such as a stone or slate 
floor, and beat or knead it until it is worked up into 
a consistence like that of soft putty ; then take horse 
droppings and rub them through ^-iu. mesh sieve 
and some fresh cow manure, and thoroughly mix all 
together. When ready for use, form it into an oval 
mass around the junction between stock and scion, 
so that only two or three of the top buds are visible. 
Where the clay is not good a piece of bast of any 
sort twisted round it will be of great service in keep- 
ing it from cracking or washed off by heavy rains. 
I may add that dry wood ashes, or even sand or 
gritty soil, materially help to smooth the surface of 
the clay. All the grafts should be looked over at 
intervals of ten days or so, and any defect observ- 
able in the claying made good. 
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The Summer Treatment of grafted trees will^ 
as the bark expands, consist in loosening the liga- 
tures, which must be done by degrees, as young 
vigorous stocks swell up rapidly. When the graft 
gets into active growth, the ties may be entirely 
removed, and as soon as the shoots get long enough 
to blow about with the wind they must be carefully 
staked, for they are liable to snap off at the union 
of scion and stock. Single stakes are best for young 
plants, but for regrafled trees sticks may be tied on 
each side of the branch, so that they project 2 ft. or 
3 ft. beyond the grafts, and some soft matting run 
round to enclose the growths ; the greater liberty, 
however, compatible with safety, the better, as train- 
ing is deferred until the following year. Toward the 
end of the season^ if the grafts have made good 
growths, the stock may be divested of its own lateral 
shoots, all its vigour being directed to sustaining the 
grafts. 

Budding. — Next to grafting, budding is the 
most important mode of propagating the Apple, and 
one now largely employed in nurseries, more espe- 
cially in the case of new sorts or those for which 
there is a great demand. It may also be used in 
the case of stocks on which the grafts have failed. 
It leaves no unsightly scars that can possibly give 
rise to future wounds, for in a tree that is budded 
the imion of stock and scion can hardly be detected 
after the lapse of a year or two. What is called 
shield budding (from the bud being cut out in the 
form of a shield) is the moflt popular iiiodv\, \i.Xi^ ^^ 
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end of July or during August is the best time for 
the performance of the work. The most favourable 
condition of wood and buds will be found to be 
when the young growth begins to get firm and the 
bark strong enough to be removed and reinstated 
without tearing or injury. Procure shoots of the 
desired kind that have good plump buds at the base, 
and keep them quite fresh by putting the cut ends 
in water, or if for travelling encase them in damp 
moss, cut off the leaves from the buds selected, but 
leave the leaf-stalk ; it serves for holding the bud by 
when it is being inserted, and it is doubtless useful 
to the bud itself. Cut the bud off the shoot with a 
little slice of bark and wood attached to it, removing 
the latter carefully, so as to leave the bud entire, for 

that is injured in removal it will be rendered use- 
less ; then taking the stock that has been previously 
prepared, by being divested of shoots to the desired 
height, select a smooth clear portion of the stem, free 
from knots, and make an insertion in the shape of a 
T with a sharp budding knife ; then lift the bark 
with the ivory handle and insert the bud as quickly 
as possible; then bind it round moderately tight 
with soft bast or worsted. 

It is not desirable to stimulate growth in the bud 
during the current year beyond getting it thoroughly 
united, ready to take the lead the following spring ; 
therefore a good portion of the top growth of the 
stock is left on until the winter, when it is pruned 
down and treated in all respects as a graft ; being 
established, it starts early into active growth, and 
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makes beautiful straight stems ; therefore many prefer 
budding to grafting. I may also state that it is 
very useful for filling up blank spaces on cordon or 
espalier trees with fruitful spurs in a very short 
period. The beauty of these modes of training 
depends very much on the shoots being perfectly 
furnished from base to summit with fruiting spurs, 
so that when in fruit or bloom they may form per- 
fect wreaths, and if from any cause the buds fail to 
break regularly in spring, it causes unsightly gaps, 
but by adopting this mode of budding they may be 
filled at once, of course using the same variety. I 
would also here remark that, except for some special 
reason, it is not desirable to grow more than one 
sort of Apple on a tree. In practice it is not found 
to answer, and with miniature trees that occupy 
little space there is really no necessity for putting 
more than one kind on them. 

Standards for orchards with clean stems 6 ft. 
or 7 ft. high being in greatest demand, form the 
majority of Apple trees grown in nurseries, and 
those budded or grafted on Crab or free stocks, and 
well attended to as regards cultivation, make rapid 
progress. If kept free from insects and other pests 
that sometimes are very persistent in their attacks 
on the young wood, the leading shoots from grafts 
or buds will reach from 4 ft. to 6 ft. high by the end 
of the season ; but in habit different sorts vary so 
much, that what would be a good average growth 
for some of the small wooded table Apples, would be 
but a poor growth for erect gromi\^ VAXiOc^^w k:^^^^^ 
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and even these vary considerably, for Stone's Apple 
or Loddington is one of the worst to form a tall 
standard quickly. It is frequently, therefore, grafted 
standard high on other sorts. I observe that this 
variety is invariably staked in the nurseries during 
its first year's growth, and it should be loosely tied, 
or cords should be run for its support the entire 
length of the row. Care should be taken to get as 
complete a union of scion and stock during the first 
year's growth as possible ; the clay should be re- 
moved as soon as the scion is in active leaf growth, 
and the ties removed as soon as they can be safely 
dispensed with. Some time in August the heel of 
the stock that was left opposite the graft should be 
cut clean o£E in an upward slanting direction, so 
that, as the scion swells up, it may completely cover 
the junction with a layer of young wood before 
winter sets in. 

This can only take place when the scion and 
stock are in such close relationship that they make 
about equal rates of growth. If the scion overgrows 
the stock, it will generally rush into bearing quickly, 
but its existence will be brief. In order to grow 
trees large enough for orchards, they must make 
rapid growth in the earliest stages of their exist- 
ence ; consequently, any over-precocity is detrimental 
to them. Provided all has gone well with the yoimg 
trees, they will at the end of the first season's growtii 
be fit to send out as maidens or one-year-olds, and 
many extensive growers of fruit buy their trees at 
this stage, and train them according to their wants. 
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In the second year the same routine of cultivation 
is followed — viz., keeping the surface soil free from 
weeds, and frequently stirring it to keep it loose and 
friable. To facilitate this, the stocks should be 
planted 3 ft. apart from row to row, a distance 
which enables a set of hoes to be worked by a pony 
or donkey, and in this way a large tract of ground 
can be kept cheaply in thoroughly good condition. 
In ordinary seasons the leading shoots will generally 
attain the desired height by midsummer, when their 
points are pinched down to a few buds above where 
it is desired the head or main branches should start, 
and in strong young trees a really good head is 
formed after midsummer, or a good standard fit for 
being finally planted in the orchard two years after 
grafting. Up to this time the leaves and small shoots 
will have been left on the stem, as they help to 
thicken it, but they may now, if extending too far, 
be shortened or pinched to encourage the formation 
of a head of leading branches ; in an ordinary way 
it takes three seasons to make a first-class orchard 
tree. The leading shoots should be shortened to 
where the wood is firm, always cutting to a bud that 
points in an outward direction, to encourage an open 
spreading head ; only such shoots as have room to 
develop into main branches should be lefl, as near 
equidistant from each other as possible; any that 
cross or grow inwards should be cut back to form 
spurs. The same routine of cultivation is followed 
as in former years, but after midsummer the stem is 
cleared of its superfluous growths, which. ^\^ ^x^ 
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clean off close to the stem. The latter should now 
be too strong to bend with the weight of the head, 
and the cuts will got well healed over before the 
season for lifting has arrived. 

Half standards. — These are formed in the same 
way as standards, but in less time, for the maiden 
tree is usually tall enough to top down to the height 
required by the end of the first year, and a good 
head of shoots is formed by the end of the second 
from the graft fit for finally planting, the lowest buds 
and shoots being pruned in closely during the 
summer. Trees with short, stiff stems about 4 ft. 
high are in great request for mixed orchards, and, 
except for the reason of getting the head of branches 
out of the reach of cattle, nothing is gained by a 
long stem, which needs staking. Many orchards are 
under-cropped with bush fruits of various kinds, and 
for these half standards with good clear 4-ft. stems 
are preferred. The bushes may be cleared out, as 
the Apples begin to obstruct the light too much to 
make them profitable, and the soil may be sown 
down with Grass seeds for sheep feeding. 

Dwarfs or open Bush Trees are very useful 
either for private establishments or market gardens. 
They are quite distinct from the miniature dwarfs 
that are grown on Pai'adise stocks. Those just 
named are on the Crab or free stock, and are merely 
a modification of the preceding form, but with the 
stem reduced to a minimum. The head of the 
dwarf bush tree starts directly above the graff, and 
generally consists of three main branches ; therefore, 
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any grafts that have thrown out three shoots of 
about equal strength may thus be utilized, and if 
cut back at the winter pruning, will originate from 
six to nine leading shoots, which will form the 
groundwork of the future tree. The main object is 
to keep the centre of the bush open. No more 
leading shoots must be allowed to grow than can be 
fully exposed to light and air. They may be 
planted finally as maidens or as one-year trained 
trees. The usual distances apart are from 12 ft. to 
15 ft. Although in gardens great care is sometimes 
taken to train these bushes with hoops and stakes, 
I find quite as good shaped ones, and certainly as 
fruitful, in market gardens where they are merely 
pruned into the desired shape, always cutting to a 
bud that points in the direction required, and pinch- 
ing or cutting back all the side spray, so as to form 
a mass of fruitful spurs from base to summit of the 
main shoots. They generally grow somewhat erect 
for the first few years, but the heavy crops which 
they bear soon bring them down until the outer 
branches assume the desired cup shape, and the 
quantity of fruit an orchard of this kind will bear is 
almost incredible to those who may not have seen 
good examples in favourable situations. Alternate 
rows of bush trees and standards or half standards 
is a very good mode of planting where the soil under 
them is to be kept cultivated, as the trees get a more 
equable share of light and air than when all the 
heads are on one level. 

Pyramids. — These are usef\il, ^"^ ^X\e^ ^'^^^^^ 
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neither stakes nor ties. They are ornamental, too, 
as well as useful, being especially suited for the sides 
of walks, and if planted from 12 fib. to 15 f^ apart, 
their produce forms a valuable addition to the fruit 
store. If planted as maiden trees, the best plan is to 
let them grow without cutting them down too hard, 
merely shortening the leader a little to induce it to 
throw out stronger shoots from the base. When the 
leaves have fallen the following autumn prune 
down to about \\ ^* ^^g^» ^^^ shorten the side 
shoots to where the wood is firm, always cutting to 
buds that point in the direction the following year's 
shoot should take. Thus having laid the foundation 
of the tree, any attention needed in future will be 
summer pinching^ which if carefully done will 
greatly reduce the need for much winter priming. 
Commence by stopping all shoots that appear to be 
monopolizing more than their share of sap, as very 
much of the success of trained trees depends on the 
maintaining an equal balance of growth in all part& 
The leading shoot must be kept down till the lower 
part of the tree gets furnished, but under favourable 
circumstances the leader may extend from 1 fb. to 
1 ft. 3 in. per year until the desired height is attained. 
As pyramids are supposed to form a perfect cone 
when fully grown, the height and circumference at 
the base must be proportional; but nothing is 
gained by having very tall pyramids, any extra ex- 
tension of top being at the expense of the lower 
branches ; from 6 fl. to 9 ft. is high enough for any 
useful purpose. If it be desired to give the young 
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tree a perfect pyramid form at once, a hoop or strong 
wire must be run round it for fastening the lower 
tier of branches to, and the upper tiers must come 
down in succession ; but I find that if allowed to 
grow more naturally with the points inclining up- 
wards, the balance of growth is much more evenly 
maintained, and as soon as the trees get heavily 
cropped the weight of fruit will gradually bring 
back the shoots to their desired place. 

Espaliers. — These form one of the most useful 
modes of growing dwarf Apple trees, and are well 
adapted for amateurs with limited space, for if the 
trees are worked on the Paradise stock they may be 
kept in very close compass, and many kinds may be 
grown in a limited area. As a rule they are bought 
in from the nurseries with three or four tiers of 
branches already started, but if bought in and 
planted as maiden trees, the leader is cut down to 
within about 1 ft. from the ground, and only three 
shoots are permitted to grow — one to be the leader, 
and one on each side to form the lower tier of 
branches. These should not be tied down in a 
horizontal position at first, but should be brought to 
it by degrees. The following season the leader must 
be cut back to three or four buds above where the 
next tier of branches is to be, for if trained to a 
wire trellis the horizontal shoots should spring a 
little below that level. The wires are usually 9 in. 
or 1 ft. apart ; therefore, if the leader is cut down 
to the next wire each year, the trees will soon cover 
a trellis, for about five or six tiers m'bft\^\.S&^sss:^ 
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for any purpose. After the tree is formed its future 
management will consist principally of summer 
pinching, for in this way its strength may be more 
readily equalized. Commence by pinching the upper- 
most part of the tree first, so that by leaving a larger 
amount of foliage on the lowest tiers of branches 
they will recover the balance of growth, which from 
being unfavourably placed they may have lost. A 
decided improvement on the old horizontal espalier 
is that of planting at closer intervals on dwarfing 
stocks, and after the third year of training in hori- 
zontal form turning the points up at equal distances 
apart and training erect, leaving five or seven shoots 
to each tree. The trellis is thus quickly covered. 
The shoots are more equalized as regards strength, 
and on the Paradise stock they require very little 
pruning if carefully pinched in summer. . 

Cordons. — These have of late years become popu- 
lar, more especially for the choicest kinds of Apples, 
such as the White Calville and the Lady Apple, or 
any that require a little extra warmth to bring them 
to perfection. I have lately seen very fine examples 
of this mode of training at Barham Court, where 
every foot of bare wall is thus utilized, and at the 
foot of Peach walls a double cordon is planted in 
front of the Peach trees and trained right and left 
about 1 ft. from the wall on a strong galvanized 
wire. They are easily protected in spring, and the 
heat radiated from the wall greatly helps them. 
These do well on low terrace walls with a southern 
aspect, or even upon a boarded fence, but it is as an 
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edging to the fruit tree quarters that cordons are 
mostly grown. The single cordon is simply one 
shoot from the bud or graft. The usual plan is to 
plant maiden trees and cut them down quite close 
to or just below the height required for the trellis; 
during the first season one leading shoot is allowed 
to grow unchecked, the rest of the shoots being 
pinched moderately close to form spurs. The leader 
is cut back to thoroughly ripened wood the follow- 
ing autumn, and tied down to the horizontal wire. 
The following summer the leader is tied down as it 
extends, and the shoots that spring erect are pinched 
to five or six leaves, the spurs being shortened or 
thinned out at the winter pruning. When the 
leader meets the stem of the next cordon it is stopped, 
and a continuous wreath of fruit spurs is thus main- 
tained from end to end of the line simply by pinching 
the shoots in summer, twice thinning and shortening 
the spurs, and securely tying in winter. A little 
fresh mulching put on at midsummer to keep the 
surface roots supplied with food and from suffering 
from drought, is all they require to keep them in 
good condition for many years. 

The Double Cordon. — ^This is treated in every 
respect like the single cordon ; only two shoots are 
retained, and trained right and left until they meet 
the points of the next cordon. There can be no 
question as to the merits of the system, for, looking 
at the fine wreaths of high-coloured fruit of Emperor 
Alexander, Cox*s Pomona, Cox*s Orange Pippin, 
and similar sorts^ or the gigantic specimen cf Belle 
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Dubois or Warner's Kiug and Stone's Apple, the 
wonder is that cordons are not much more largely 
used than they are. When it is desirable to have 
some fine specimens hang as long as possible on the 
trees, the only precaution necessary is to put a little 
extra litter under them, on which if they fall they 
are not injured. Small nets to enclose any choice 
specimens are very useful, as they keep birds from 
picking the fruit as well as prevent it from being 
bruised by falling. 

Apples for Walls. — In addition to horizontal 
cordons that are so useful for covering low walls or 
bare spaces below Peaches and other choice fruits, 
walls may be quickly covered with them trained 
obliquely the same as Pears, and I have no doubt 
they would be more useful in northern counties 
than they are in the south, where most kinds of 
Apples reach perfection on open standards. When, 
however, one finds the difference in value between 
good and bad fruit in the market, it is quite worth 
considering whether or not our choicest Apples 
should not be afforded in some cases a wall, for as 
long as we give them secondary positions and treat- 
ment we shall only get secondary results. To get 
walls entirely covered with Apples I should prefer 
oblique cordons or young maiden trees planted 1^ ft. 
apart, and trained to wires fastened to the wall in 
the desired form. It would not take a great extent 
of wall to furnish a certain supply of the choicest 
Apples for a private family, and when we consider 
the length of time they are available for dessert^ and 
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the very meagre results that too frequently attend 
wall tree culture in the case of other fruit, we are 
led to wonder why the choice kinds of Apples are 
not, as has just been hinted, more largely utilized 
for wall trees, as a really good Apple is worth more 
on an average than a good Peach or Apricot. Such 
kinds as Reinette du Canada repay the shelter of a 
wall, even in the most favoured counties, for wind 
is more destructive than frost. 

Apples as Pot Trees. — ^It may seem useless to 
grow Apples as pot trees in a country where they 
reach a high state of perfection in open air ; yet 
they are so grown in quantity, and repay good 
culture with a greater certainty than almost any 
fruit cultivated now-a-days in gardens, for there is 
always a demand in Govent Garden for the choicest 
samples procurable, even when indifferent fruits are 
a drug in the market. For growing in pots nothing 
beats dwarf pyramids on the Paradise stock ; these 
potted in 12-in. pots, carefully pinched in, and top- 
dressed annually, will yield enormous crops of the 
finest fruits, and of sorts that cannot be got to high 
perfection by any other means. The white Calville 
and other tender skinned Apples that are nearly 
transparent when ripe, will pay for the protection of 
glass in some form or other, and a few well estab- 
lished trees plunged in the orchard house and 
(jarefully tended will be found to yield a valu- 
able addition to midwinter desserts. October or 
November is the time to procure dwarf trees that 
have been carefully pinched in the nursery;, ijQt 
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them in good stiff loam, and plunge them in a bed 
of leaves ; they should not be allowed to carry fruit 
the first season, and all strong shoots should be 
carefully pinched, but the following spring they 
may be removed to tlie orchard house, and take 
their place with other bearing trees. Top dressing, 
pinching, and above all a regular supply of liquid, 
constitute the main elements of success in the culti- 
vation of Apples under glass. 

Best Position for an Orchard. — There can be 
no doubt that the position of an orchard has much 
to do with its success, and that the more favourable 
the site the better the results. Any one, therefore, 
looking for land to convert into an orchard had 
better pay double for that which is favourably 
situated than commence in an unsuitable locality. 
In this part of Kent we have light stony soils on the 
elevated portions, generally a moderately stiff loam 
on the slopes, and very stiff retentive soil in the 
low-lying localities. On all these the Apple is 
grown in large quantities ; but whereas bowh high- 
lands and lowlands have their years of scarcity 
quite as frequently as their years of plenty, the 
orchards on the gentle slopes facing the south or 
west very seldom fail. For the hill tops only the 
commonest kinds are available, and in the stiff soil 
of the low-lying grounds, although most kinds grow 
luxuriantly, they do not ripen their wood so well as 
on the hill sides, and they are more liable to suffer 
from frosts both in winter and spring, the former 
injuring the immature shoots, and the latter the 
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blossoms. Stagnant moisture, too, hangs around 
the trees in the valley, while those on the hill sides 
escape. It is for this reason that land on the slopes, 
or hang of the hills, as it is called, is so valuable for 
orchards. It is naturally well drained, and shel- 
tered by the higher ground behind ; and the soil 
being of good depth, resting on Kentish ragstone or 
hassock, the trees retain their vigour for many years. 
Either a full south aspect or south-west is considered 
the best, for if the slope looks eastward the cold 
winds are most destructive in spring. In the blos- 
soming season, too, the sun shines fully on the 
trees directly it is above the horizon, thus injuring 
the blooms wet with hoar-frost; while on the 
southern slopes, and more especially if they incline 
to the west, there is time for the blossoms to get dry 
before the sun's rays reach them. I find, therefore, 
that many of the best orchards in this locality that 
are famed for continuous cropping are on the western 
slopes of hills. It is in seasons when the crop is 
partial, that owners of sheltered orchards reap the 
benefit, for the expenses of carriage and commission 
are the same when the price ranges from 25. to 35. 
per sieve as they are when it ranges from 55. to 75. 
One year's crop in such seasons would pay for the 
loss of that of several years were such a mishap 
possible, which is unlikely. 

Shelter. — This has a most important effect upon 
the welfare of orchard trees, more especially when 
young, for in old orchards the trees shelter one 
another, only the outer rows showing the ilV^^'^oo^ 
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of exposure. Any one contemplating planting, there- 
fore, should previously supplement whatever shelter 
exists with some rapidly growing belts on the 
exposed side, more especially on the north and east. 
In this locality we are supposed to enjoy a compara- 
tively mild climate, yet shelter for orchards is con- 
sidered to be of the highest importance, and there- 
fore all naturally sheltered grounds on hill sides are 
eagerly taken for orchards at a high rentaL In the 
case of existing orchards I have no hesitation in 
saying that it would be found to be a profitable 
investment in any part of England to cut down a 
few of the outer trees and plant a shelter belt on the 
exposed quarters^ for in many counties it is impossi- 
ble to find the gently undulated surface that exists 
in Kent, and in the mildest part of England the fre- 
quent gales of wind, even with a high temperature, 
are the most dreaded of all atmospheric conditions, 
as they are far more fatal than frost. In forming 
new orchards the planter should precede his fruit- 
tree planting with additions to the existing shelter. 
It should not be so close as to prevent a free circu- 
lation of air nor shade the orchard ; but, neverthe- 
less, it should be sufficiently close to break cold 
currents of wind^ and nothing is better for this pur- 
pose than tall trees, either evergreens, such as 
Scotch Fir, or deciduous as Poplars, Elms, or Chest- 
nuts. I may mention that in this district, where 
Hop plantations are being superseded by fruit trees^ 
the Apples are planted between every fourth or fifth 
row of Hopsj only sufi^cient Hop hills being grubbed 
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up at first to allow of the trees being planted. All 
the rest are left, and poled in the usual way, and 
in this shelter the trees get up to a beating size 
much faster than in open fields. Ultimately the 
remnant is grubbed up, and the soil sown with 
grass seeds for permanent pasture, to be fed off by 
sheep. 

Preparation of the Ground. — Provided there 
is no stagnant moisture in the soil, draining will be 
worse than useless in orchards, for when the trees 
get large they are more likely to sufier from want of 
moisture than from an excess of it, as evaporation 
from the large surface of foliage is greater than the 
annual rain-fall can supply, and the soil on level 
rather elevated ground gets as dry as dust. In very 
low-lying positions, however, efficient drainage must 
be provided before planting takes place, or the trees 
will be covered with moss and lichen, and the 
young wood will fail to ripen, and fall a prey to the 
first severe frost that follows. Tile drains are sure 
to become choked with roots, but rubble drains, or 
those filled with a good depth of any hard material 
that is easiest procured in the neighbourhood, will 
last as long as the orchard itself. The drainage 
being completed, proceed to trench the soil at least 
2 ft. deep. Old pasture land is about the best that 
can be selected for the purpose. Turn the top spit 
right into the bottom of the preceding trench ; as 
this decays the turf makes excellent food for the 
main roots, and being generally rich inm anurial 
properties, it is able to support a clear healthy 
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growth for years without the addition of fresh 
manure, which, except on impoverished arable land, 
is not needed. The second or bottom spit will be 
brought to the surface, and the bottom of the trench 
should be dug over or well broken up with a mat- 
tock, removing any large stones as the work proceeds. 
In this district stone suitable for roads is plentiful 
at two or three spits from the surface, and therefore 
enough may be got out in many cases to pay for the 
trenching. This kind of work may be done in 
winter, when it is almost impossible to profitably 
employ hands at any other employment. Shallow 
soils, or where the subsoil is bad, must not be 
trenched in this way ; but the good soil must be kept 
near the surface and the bottom spit merely loosened 
to help the drainage, and only trees grafted on sur- 
face rooting stocks can be profitably employed in 
such positions. But instead of planting late in 
spring it will be better to occupy the land with some 
light crop, and plant early the following autumn. 
If the land is poor it may be manured and ploughed, 
or forked over in the spring, and will be in excellent 
condition for planting in October as soon as the leaf 
begins to fall. In land that is light and stony a 
good quantity of marl or clayey loam should be 
worked into it at the time when the holes are made 
for planting. This will be of more lasting benefit 
to the trees than manure, which we find does most 
good applied as top-dressings. It then answers the 
twofold purpose of keeping the surface roots moist 
in times of drought, and being gradually worked 
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into the soil by worms and otherwise, it becomes 
available for food. 

Filling up Existing Orchards. — As a rule new 
orchards are well planted, but in filling up existing 
orchards where trees have failed, many do not make 
anything like adequate provision for the future 
wants of the trees ; merely digging a hole large 
enough to thrust the roots into will not do. A tree 
under such circumstances is not differently placed 
from a plant in a pot or tub, except that it does not 
get the unremitting care as to the daily supplies of 
moisture and other necessaries which the pot plant 
gets ; consequently it either dies right out or remains 
stunted for years. 

Wherever it is intended to plant single trees the 
soil should be taken out from 6 ft. to 9 ft. square. If 
on turf, lay the top spit back ready to go to the 
bottom of the hole when it is filled in again, but if 
left open for a month or two so much the better, so 
that if the bottom spit is dry it may get thoroughly 
moistened. Two spits deep should be thrown clear 
out and the bottom well broken up, and if of unsuit- 
able soil some may be taken out and carted away, 
or spread on the surface of the orchard, for even the 
most unkindly soil will become good for surface 
roots after being exposed to the atmosphere for some 
time. In places where the subsoil is bad it will be 
found better to prevent the roots going straight 
down by putting in a hard foundation of pounded 
bricks and lime rubble formed into a concrete, thau 
to attempt any remedial mcaauiea \xi \^^ ^i:<^^ ^'^ 
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root lifHng or root pruning. Having prepared the 
bottom of the hole, turn the top Bpit back again, 
Grass side downwards, and on this put at least a 
cartload of fresh soil to plant in ; that may consist 
of parings from the sides of roads, chopped turf, and 
some thoroughly rotted manure, or the reflise from 
ponds or ditches ; in fact, anything in the shape of 
new or unexhausted soil. An Apple tree should 
never be planted where another Apple tree has been 
taken down ; it is better to follow stone fruits, such 
as Cherries or Plums^ with Apples and vice versa ; 
for^ as is well known, land may be rich in what one 
variety requires, and yet poor in what is necessary 
for another. Therefore, if it is intended to fill up 
an orchard with the same kind of fruits as those 
that grew there before, sufficient fresh soil must be 
introduced to give the young trees a vigorous start, 
trusting to top-dressings afterwards to keep them in 
good health. 

Apples in Gkurdens and on Walls. — Where the 
Apple is grown in gardens on the Paradise stock, 
either as a dwarf bush, cordon, or in the many 
forms adapted for trellises, as good a preparation as 
regards the borders must be made as if Peaches, or 
any other choice fruits, were going to be planted, for 
unless the produce is to excel that from ordinary 
standard orchard trees^ there will be no motive for 
planting Apples in gardens ; but we know that the 
Apple is of all fruits capable of improvement, and 
any extra good culture bestowed on it is soon 
rewarded with extra fine examples of fruit. On the 
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'Paradise stock there is no fear of the trees becoming 
over luxurianty for their energies are directed to 
fruit bearing and forming fruit buds, and no prettier 
sight can be had in a garden than a quantity of 
these miniature trees loaded with finel;^ swelled and 
beautifully coloured fruits. Provided the soil chosen 
for the fruit borders has not been previously ex- 
hausted by fruit trees, and does not require drain- 
ing, the same preparation as regards trenching as 
for orchards will be necessary in the first place, but 
it may be more enriched with manure and more 
fresh soil may be added, for, unlike orchard trees on 
rigorous free stocks, there is little fear of these sur- 
face-rooting kinds growing, as I have said^ too 
strongly. In this locality the soil is naturally well 
adapted for Apple culture, and consequently little 
preparation beyond trenching is needed, but in many 
parts, more especially where the soil is light and 
sandy, or where gravel crops up near the surface, 
considerable additions of fresh soil will be needed to 
make a good Apple garden. For tender varieties 
such as the white Calville and others that are grown 
in pots, there is nothing like a good stack of turfy 
loam dug oft an old common or pasture that has 
been continually fed off with stock. This should 
be obtained in dry weather and stacked long enough 
to kill the grass roots, when it will make, when 
roughly broken up, an excellent compost. If from 
light lands, a portion of marl or heavier soil may be 
added, and a little charcoal or brick rubbish pounded 
fine ; but manure will be best applied, as I haveo&vd^ 
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&s a top-dressing after the trees get a crop set on 
them, and in pots they can readily be helped when 
swelling their crop with stimulants in a liquid form. 
Selecting Trees. — This is an important subject, 
and one which should always be performed in good 
time. Planting early in October is undoubtedly a 
great gain ; if left until snow and frosts are upon 
us, it had better be deferred until the spring. I 
know from experience that young trees lifted and 
replanted while there is yet much of the latent sum- 
mer heat in the soil make considerable progress in 
getting established before winter, and start off with 
far greater vigour in spring than those left until the 
Bap is in motion before they are moved. The best 
trees to make really good specimens are those that 
have never had a check, for if they once get into a 
stunted state the bark gets hard and they never 
grow into handsome trees. It is better to plant 
young maiden or one-year-old trees than such as 
have been headed back time after time; select 
always those with shining, healthy stems, two or 
three years from the graft, for they are sure to give 
satisfaction when finally planted in the orchard, and 
for miniature trees for the garden select those that 
have been annually replanted, for being surface 
rooters on the dwarfing stocks they should have 
such a mass of wiry fibrous roots that they may be 
successfully moved at any time ; and they should, 
too, have been carefully pinched, and be bristling 
all over with fruit buds. Second- rate trees obtained 
at clearance sales in the end of the season are dear 
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at any price ; they occupy the same space as good 
trees^ and take up valuable time to little purpose^ 
for eventually they have to be replaced. 

Marking out the Orchard. — Having the land 
in good condition for planting, and the trees ready 
for removal, we next proceed to mark out the ground 
by putting in a stake where each tree is to stand. 
The distance between the rows will be in part deter- 
mined by the nature of the soil and the varieties to 
be planted, some kinds growing into much larger 
trees than others ; also whether the orchard is to be 
entirely devoted to Apples or not, and eventually 
laid down in Grass, or kept cultivated and under- 
cropped with bush or other fruits. On good land 
strong growing kitchen Apples should be at least 
80 ft. apart each way, but if planted so that each 
alternate line intersects the other, or what is called 
the quincunx form, the distance may be reduced a 
little in the row, and between the rows as the heads, 
growing nearly circular, get proportionately more 
space in which to extend before meeting. In this 
locality the straight line system is most in favour, 
for even when planted up with bushes 6 ft. apart 
each way, the plough, harrow, or the horse-hoe may 
be easily used, thereby obviating the expenses in- 
curred by manual labour. On the quincunx plan 
the distances may be 24 ft. apart each way, which 
takes three rows of bush fruits between each row of 
trees ; in fact the distances are arranged to suit bush 
fruits. Thus dwarfs are planted 12 ft. or 18 ft. 
apart with one or two rows of bushes betweevLtijAxs^^ 
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and standards 24 ft., 30 ft., or 36 ft. apart I find 
it advantageous to plant alternate rows of sorts that 
form large spreading heads with such as either make 
little wood or are of erect habit of growth. For 
example, Blenheim Orange and Graham's Russet, 
which form very fine trees, may be alternated with 
Golden Pippins, Kibstons, or Margils, that do not 
take up half so much space^ and that will be all the 
better for the shelter afforded by the stronger 
growers. I would particularly recommend keeping 
the sorts together— either a row or portion of a row 
according to the quantity required ; it saves a good 
deal of labour in gathering to be able to go straight 
down a row instead of carrying the ladders about in 
order to discover each particular sort ; the hardiest 
kinds should be planted on the exposed or boundary 
rows. Here we generally plant the Goff^ Apple or 
Northern Greening outside as a screen for tender 
dessert sorts. But whatever distance is decided on 
it should be borne in mind that there is nothing 
gained by overcrowding, by which the undercrop 
soon gets robbed of the necessary light and air ; and 
as the trees approach mature age, if there is not 
sufficient space, the fruit on the lower branches will 
be deficient both in size and colour and compara- 
tively worthless for market, as it is only the best 
examples that can be grown of their kind that are 
remunerative. Second-rate fruits are in but little 
demand, and they only tend to lower the character 
of home-grown produce. I may mention that the 
straight -line system of planting can only be recom- 
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mended on the score of its offering greater facilities 
for horse cultivation than the quincunx, and all 
growers are unanimous as to the beneficial effects of 
keeping the surface frequently stirred, not only to 
keep down weeds, but also for the sake of aerating 
the soil. If the orchard is not planted up with 
bushes, it is found advantageous to keep the soil 
cultivated and cropped for a few years with Pota- 
toes or some other vegetable that permits the land 
to be manured and cleaned. The young trees un- 
doubtedly make more rapid progress if the surface 
is cultivated, manured, and well done by for eight 
or ten years after planting than if laid down at once 
in grass. After that period there can be no ques- 
tion that it is best for the trees in every way to sow 
the land down with a good mixture of permanent 
grasses, for if fed off closely with sheep, the surface 
soil gets thereby well enriched, and the trees are 
healthier and more prolific than if continued culti- 
vation is carried on, and the produce is sounder and 
keeps longer. 

Mixed Fruit Gajrdens. — Besides orchards on 
grass, vast quantities of Apples are grown in what 
may be called ordinary fruit gardens — i.e.^ gardens 
kept regularly cultivated and undercropped with 
nuts and bush fruits. The best way of planting 
these is to have rows of tall standard Apples 30 ft. 
apart, with an intermediate row of dwarf spreading 
bush trees planted in quincunx form, so that they 
get all the light that falls between the branches of 
the tall standards, the shady portions b^va% ^^^^ 
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generally with cob nuts or filberts. Some kinds 
of Apples are especially adapted for dwarfs — Kes- 
wick and Manks Codlin, Lord Suffield and King of 
the Pippins being especially prolific when spurred 
in closely. This mode of planting is preferable to 
having the trees all on stems of one height ; and 
where the land is entirely devoted to Apples, it is 
surprising the quantity that may be grown per acre, 
provided the trees are well supplied with manure, 
for even when spring frosts cut off the taller trees, 
the lower and more sheltered ones generally escape. 
Trained Troes in Gardens. — ^During the last 
few years the old-fashioned standard Apple tree has 
been rapidly disappearing from kitchen gardens, 
the tendency now being towards having fruit and 
kitchen gardens separate, and as the old trees are 
rooted out, the orchard or hardy fruit garden is 
slowly but surely getting to be looked upon as an 
indispensable adjunct to every well arranged estab- 
lishment. The only Apples suited for kitchen 
gardens are those worked on Paradise stocks, as in 
that way they are more fruitful and occupy less 
space than those on free stocks, that resent the hard 
pruning necessary to keep them within bounda 
The old-fashioned espalier trees, planted 30 ft. apart, 
are now replaced by much more fruitful trees on 
the Paradise stock planted 15 it. apart, these having 
the growth more equalized for fruit buds instead of 
useless spray, and a notable improvement is the 
substitution of stout wire trellises for crumbling 
stakes^ the wires being easily tightened with the 
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radisseur. About seven shoots are trained, as in 
the ordinary form of espalier, horizontally, until tlio 
lower ones come within 1 ft. of each other ; they are 
then turned up and trained vertically, so that each 
shoot is about 1 ft. apart, and the lower tier of 
branches keeps as vigorous as the others, and the 
trellis becomes much quicker covered than by the 
old plan. Dwarf pyramids 12 ft. apart make a good 
background for little bushes that may be success- 
fully grown at 6 ft. apart, the soil of course being 
devoted exclusively to their roots, these surface 
rooting stocks depending very much on food being 
continually supplied to them in the shape of top- 
dressings. Single cordons may be planted 6 ft. 
apart for forming edgings for fruit-tree borders, and 
double cordons 12 ft. apart. On walls, when trained 
as oblique cordons, they are planted about 18 in. 
apart, and if one has good trained espaliers of the 
form just described, they may be transferred to the 
wall, which may thus be quickly furnished with 
bearing trees. If trained with seven branches, they 
must be put in 15 ft. apart, or if with five branches, 
10 ft. apart will be sufiicient, and if trained up to 
full bearing size on stakes, a great saving of wall 
space is the result. 

Planting. — Everything being in readiness, the 
trees must be carefully lifted ; take out a circular 
trench all round the tree two spits deep, so as to get 
well under the roots, and for the purpose of getting 
them out as entire as possible steel forks should be 
used. If to travel any distance, care must be 
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taken to bind the trees together with soft packing, 
such as hay or straw ropes, so that they cannot rub 
or chafe in transit, for neglecting this simple pre- 
caution is frequently the forerunner of canker. The 
roots must also be protected from the drying effects 
of the atmosphere, especially the young tender root- 
lets, which are the first to lay hold of the soil as 
feeders. When the roots are long unprotected, it 
need surprise no one if the trees start badly, for they 
have to make fresh rootlets before they can make 
any progress ; therefore, be careful that neither the 
roots nor stems sustain injury. As soon as young 
trees are received from the nursery, see that they 
are securely laid in by the heels, and in planting 
begin with the hardiest or latest flowering sorts for 
outside rows. First of all with a sharp knife cut 
all broken or lacerated roots back to where they are 
sound and healthy, dig out the holes even on well 
trenched soil, larger than the roots will fill, and leave 
the soil rather higher in the middle where the tree 
is to stand than at the sides, so that the roots may 
slope gently down hill. If the soil is loose and liable 
to settle down, raise the tree a little above the level 
of the surface, so that, when consolidated, it may 
stand at the same depth at which it did before re- 
moval. The roughest soil or turf having been 
placed below the tree, proceed to fill in some nice 
fine loam or fresh maiden earth about the roots, 
gently shaking the tree that the finer particles of 
earth may work in close to every fibre, spreading 
out as the work proceeds all the roots towards the 
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extremity of the hole, and about equally all round, 
but if any difference is made, the strongest should 
be towards the side most exposed to the wind. 
Then fill in with soil to the desired height, con* 
solidating all well as the work proceeds. The best 
condition of soil for planting is when it is neither 
sloppy wet nor dusty dry, but just moist enough to 
work well with the spade or fork without clogging. 
It can then scarcely be trodden too firmly. Although 
fruit trees delight in a good depth of friable earth, 
they do not like it too loose. When that is the 
case, the growth is s6f t and pithy ; land, therefore, 
which has been deeply cultivated will be improved 
for Apples by being pretty well consolidated about 
the roots, merely keeping the surface friable to pre- 
vent it from cracking. 

Top-dressing. — This should be done directly 
the trees are planted, for in addition to its keeping 
the soil in a more equable state as regards moisture, 
it prevents latent heat from escaping, thereby en- 
couraging root action. It is surprising how much 
frost a covering of 3 in. or 4 in. of partially decayed 
manure, put on, say, in October or early in Novem- 
ber, will keep out of the soil, and trees thus mulched 
will start vigorously in spring. As the top-dressing 
decays, it will gradually get incorporated with the 
soil, and become food for the tender rootlets, that 
require feeding on the surface to keep them from 
descending into cold or ungenial subsoils. This is 
more especially necessary where the Apple is liable 
to canker^ but it will well repay the trouble of 
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applying it, even in the most favoured localities. It 
is not absolutely necessary to supply rich farmyard 
manure for this purpose, for if the land is freshly 
broken up, the trees will probably grow strong 
enough at first, but partially rotted thatch or straw, 
leaf -soil, or such vegetable substances as will even- 
tually become available as root food. Be careful, 
however, to avoid such as contain the seeds of docks, 
nettles, and other coarse-growing weeds. 

Staking and Protecting the Stems. — In the 
case of tall standard trees, with stems from 6 ft. to 
7 ft. in height, staking is of the first importance, 
and no time should be lost in getting them thoroughly 
secured, as wind- waving is not only to be dreaded 
for the damage that may arise to the head and stems, 
but also to the roots, which cannot make progress 
while there is such a strain upon them. The ordi- 
nary mode of driving one very large stout stake, 
at least 2 ft. into the ground and about 3 in. from 
the stem, answers very well in cultivated gardens, 
but if sheep and cattle are to be admitted, as is 
the case with orchards on grass, a more substantial 
protection must be provided, and for this purpose 
either a square or triangular fence must be built 
up, at least to the height of the stem, and 1 ft. 
away from it at the base, and rather more at the 
top ; besides strong comer posts there must be 
durable rails of chestnut or oak, which will last 
for many years, and if the stem is first cased with 
haybands, and then tied crosswise in both directions, 
there will be no possibility of its getting chafed ; 
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with single stakes, if the ties break, the head is 
liable to blow about, and the bark gets bruised by 
coming in contact with the sharp edges of the stake. 
The fences just spoken of can also be made rabbit- 
proof in places where game abounds by fastening one 
length of small mesh wire netting roimd the base ; for 
although rabbits or hares may not be numerous or 
show any inclination to bark the trees while green 
food is plentiful, yet it is quite different if snow 
lies long on the ground ; then they will quickly 
bark all the young stems within their reach, and 
do the trees irreparable injury. Therefore, it is 
best to have prepared strips of wire netting, just 
large enough to enclose the stem, and they may be 
spliced together and fastened to the stake, care being 
taken to remove them and replace them by larger 
pieces before the stem swells up tightly to them. 
Birch brushwood ia largely used for covering the 
stems of young fruit trees. It is cut in the autumn 
as soon as the foliage drops, as if for broom malting, 
and is applied at once. After the trees are staked, 
take a good armful of birch, place the but ends 
of it on the ground evenly round the tree, and tie 
it firmly with tar cord or twine, and neither sheep 
nor game will bite it. Then proceed to regulate 
it round the stem, adding more birch to reach its 
top, and tie securely at about every foot distance. 
As this gets dry and hard by exposure, it makes 
an excellent safeguard, and if examined every 
autumn, and fresh ties, and a casing of fresh birch 
put on, it forms a cheap and substantial sl\^\l^"t iss^ 
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years. As regards half -standards or dwarfs, if they 
are not in exposed situations, they need not be 
staked, and unless game is likely to injure the bark, 
there will be no necessity on cultivated ground for 
applying any remedies against barking the stems. 
But when planted thickly, as dwarfs usually are, it 
will be best to have a rabbit-proof fence all round 
the enclosure, as besides the stem they will bark all 
the lower branches within reach. As regards wall 
trees, trained trellis trees, or cordons, I find it best 
to have them quite loose the first season, leaving 
staking, tying, and training to be commenced the 
following year. They should, however, be top- 
dressed, and treated in other respects as advised for 
orchard trees. 

Pruning freshly planted Trees. — This is an 
operation on which very different views are held. 
The custom of cutting freshly planted trees down 
pretty closely has been practised so long that many 
feel convinced it must of necessity be right ; never- 
theless many very successful cultivators have of late 
adopted a totally different plan ; they leave the 
shoots entire the first season, and my own expe- 
rience is decidedly in favour of doing so, for the 
trees make a much larger proportion of leaf growth, 
and this causes corresponding activity in the roots. 
Therefore, where the roots are in proportion to the 
top growth when planted, as they will be in young 
plants that are carefully lifted and replanted, I 
would decidedly recommend leaving the top growth 
ecfcire. Trees thus treated will be found to make 
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far more rapid growth -when cut back the following 
year than those that are severely checked both 
above and below ground at one and the same time ; 
for however carefully they may be transplanted the 
small feeding roots or spongioles must necessarily 
be broken. As regards pruning, modern ideas have 
greatly modified the necessity for such repressive 
measures as were formerly in vogue ; in fact pruning 
is now looked on as a necessary evil, and the less it 
is employed the better ; apple trees especially are 
liable to resent anything like severe pruning. In 
no case should any but small wood be cut off apple 
trees, or such scars formed with knife or saw that 
will not heal over the following season; with 
standards I would leave the shoots full length the first 
year, and prune back to the firmly ripened wood 
the following autumn. Pruning and replanting, 
potting, or in any way causing much disturbance to 
the roots, is now looked upon as mistaken practice. 
Pyramids, cordons, espaliers, and even bushes on 
the Paradise stock require but little pruning at any 
time, and most of that can be better done by pinch- 
ing while the shoots are soft and green than at any 
other time. If the trees to be planted have been 
carefully tended in this respect they will be best 
left till they are in active growth before any pruning 
is attempted. In the following autumn, when the 
soil has become consolidated and the roots settled 
down to about their permanent level, they may be 
securely fastened to their trellises and pruned back 
to the well ripened wood, giving to eaOcv \\vfe q>cx\K\w^ 
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of the form which it is desired to take, always bear- 
iug in mind that the cuts to heal over quickly should 
be done with sharp tools. There is nothing like a 
good stout knife with a keen edge that will cut close 
to the stem when it is desirable to remove a branch 
entirely without injuring the bark of the portion to 
be left. Where snagged or notched pieces are left 
by careless pruning that cannot heal over, they 
generally die back and become the forerunners of 
unsoimd wood. 

Pruning Orchard Trees. — Standards one year 
planted in a permanent position and well established 
at the roots will be by this time in good condition 
for their first and most important pruning^ for the 
shoots left now will form the outline of the future 
tree. Presuming that the trees when planted were 
the sorts usually sent out from nurseries for orchard 
planting — viz., trees cut down once after grafting— 
they will now have heads consisting of five or six 
strong shoots left entire at planting time, and in 
addition thereto will be the growth made during the 
current year ; but as this is usually neither strong 
nor well ripened, most growers cut back to well 
ripened wood of the preceding season. The branches 
are thinned out well, leaving such as point outward, 
and thinning the centre out well, but not so that too 
many shoots all stare from the same point so as to 
form a cavity for water to lodge in when a large size 
has been reached. Better leave two or three tiers, 
each consisting of two or three shoots. From three 
to five shoots are plenty to leave at the first pruning 
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and when they break afresh two of the best leading 
shoots should be selected and the rest pinched in to 
form spurs. If left until winter and then cut back 
they give rise to a quantity of useless spray that 
might have been converted into fruit buds by 
timely attention, and the leading shoots will make all 
the more progress, for the stronger these are, and 
the better ripened by having plenty 01 light and air 
playing round them, the longer they can be left at 
the second winter's pruning. In respect to this 
various opinions are held, some allowing the head to 
grow as it likes afler it has been once cut back ; 
others again make it a rule to look over all their 
trees every winter, shortening the tips of the strong 
shoots and removing any pieces that may be crowd- 
ing the centre, the head being kept evenly balanced. 
I am quite convinced that although good crops of 
Apples can be grown in both ways, yet by the latter 
plan one gets better shaped trees, and certainly an 
equal weight of fruit, which, if not so numerous, is 
certainly of larger size and of higher market value. 
It is the high-coloured apples that realize the best 
prices, and, therefore, in standard trees, the larger 
the surface exposed to sunshine, and the less the sap 
is diverted to inferior branches, the better will be 
the produce. Moreover, trees whose shoots are 
topped every year with a sharp knife or the secateur 
never need what the advocates of letting them alone 
call pruning — Le,^ cutting out several faggots of wood 
from a large tree — an operation that usually gives it 
a check from which it does not recover for several 
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years. After the trees get eight or ten years old I 
find the averuncator, or long-handled tree pruner, 
very useful, for by the aid of a pair of steps or 
tressels with steps on each side a man can quickly 
get over an orchard of young trees without putting 
the ladder against them at all. It is the shoots that 
rush upwards that need stopping in order to induce 
them to branch out into fruitful twigs and spurs. 
Some apples, such as Stone^s or Loddington Seed- 
ling, that are noted for being nearly all flower buds 
and making scarcely any wood, can only be kept 
growing by just taking the tips off the shoots every 
year. If left unpruned they cease to make any 
young wood ; and the same remark applies to some 
slow growing or tender apples, like the Eibston and 
Margil. These certainly make young growth more 
evenly over the entire surface of the tree when the 
shoots are tipped regularly every year. Young 
wood is needed to produce continuous crops of fine 
fruit. In all cases the centre should be kept open. 
A well-trained orchard tree should resemble an in- 
verted umbrella, the ribs representing the main 
shoots, which should be cleared of spray ; the latter 
does not answer any useful purpose, but the outer 
branches should be lefl moderately thick. In fact, 
in trees that have plenty of room to extend all round 
the outer branches require but little thinning. "We 
clear the centre of the trees each winter, and cut out 
dead wood or weakly-growing branches that are 
being smothered or covered by the stronger growth 
of younger wood. The erect shoots at the top of the 
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tree are stopped, but even where that is not done a 
heavy crop brings them down to their desired posi- 
tion quite as effectually as any kind of training. 

Pruning Dwarf Trees. — Where the outline of 
these is formed, all that is needed is to keep them 
in good fruitful condition by summer pinching. 
This not only reduces the necessity for much winter 
pruning, but it exposes the fruit to increased sun- 
light, thus improving both appearance and flavour. 
In the case of dwarf trees it is impossible for fruit 
to reach even the finish of which our climate is 
capable if the bushes are crowded with a thicket of 
Bpurs^ and the whole of the young growth is left to 
shade the fruit, more especially in market gardens 
where tall standards are planted so thickly as to 
completely shut out the sun*s rays from the dwarf 
or bush trees with which they are associated. If we 
are to keep our hold on the market the trees must 
have more room, and the pruning of dwarf bushes 
should be done with the view of producing finer 
fruit than they have hitherto done. If at the win- 
ter pruning the spurs were well thinned out, fresh 
spurs would originate from the base, and there would 
always be a succession of young fruitful spurs along 
the entire length of the main shoots. It is not advis- 
able to pinch the shoots before their bases begin to 
get firm, or about the latter part of July, and then 
not closer than five or six leaves, as at the winter 
pruning they can be reduced to one or two buds. I 
find the secateur a useful implement for thinning 
overcrowded fruit spurs, and in the ca«» <ii ^<5Rfe 
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that are old and long-neglected, a small pruning- 
saw will be found best for removing them close to 
the stem, shaving off the rough edges with a sharp 
knife, so that the cuts may heal over readily. 

Pruning Trained Garden Trees. — Having 
given full instructions in a former chapter as to the 
various modes of training now in use in gardens, it 
only remains to say that, having got them into form, 
it will rest with the pruner to keep them in a fruitful 
state by the judicious use of the knife. During 
these last few years this has been greatly assisted by 
summer pinching, and as the trees grown in gardens 
now-a-days are mostly on the Paradise stock, there 
is not anything like the disposition to make such a 
quantity of superabundant wood, more especially on 
the upper parte of the trees, that there was in days 
gone by, when the Crab or free stock did duty for 
all kinds of trained or untrained trees. Still, care- 
ful manipulation is required to keep trained trees in 
good condition as regards an equal distribution of 
vigour, more especially in the case of horizontally 
trained espaliers and cordons, and to a less extent 
in that of upright pyramids, the tendency of the 
upper branches being to monopolize more than their 
share of the sap. This must be remedied by per- 
sistent pinching of the uppermost shoots, allowing 
those less favourably situated to carry all the leaf 
growth they can, in order to maintain a proper 
balance in all parts of the tree ; doubtless, however, 
in time all modes of training that militate against 
the well-being of the tree will be superseded ; in fact, 
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they are so already. The old horizontal espalier is 
making way for the erect trained fan or oblique 
trained cordon. 

Thinning the Fmit. — Where trained trees, 
whether on trellis, walls, or in pots, are grown, 
thinning ought to always form an important part of 
their culture, for without it the produce will not be 
much better than that from untrained trees. Who 
would expect fine grapes if the bunches were left 
unthinned ? and who can expect fine apples if they 
are left in clusters, as they generally are on trees 
worked on dwarfing stocks ? It is not advisable to 
thin severely at first, but all bunches should be 
reduced to one or two fruits as soon as they are 
fairly set, and when they have acquired sufficient 
size to see which will make the best fruits, enough 
for a crop should be selected, retaining those most 
advantageously placed for getting the full benefit of 
sunlight. Dropping of the fruit, or as it is called 
** running down,'' is an effort of the tree itself to 
reduce its over-abundant crop to reasonable limits, 
and barren years are caused more by exhaustion 
from over-cropping than from any other cause; 
therefore, if the crop is carefully thinned to what 
the tree can well ripen, the flower-buds for the 
following year will have a better chance, and the 
trees may be expected to carry a crop every year, 
unless some extraordinary visitation overtakes them. 
We are too apt to lay our losses in the way of crops 
to spring frost; it is a ready excuse, but do we 
always take full advantage of the means we possess 
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for overcoming the variability of our climate ? K 
we can grow tenderer fruits that are natives of 
warmer climates, and that flower at a much more 
inclement season than the apple, surely there can 
be no insuperable difficulty in the way of having a 
crop every year. 

Top-dressing. — This must not be done with a 
niggardly hand if good and constant crops are to be 
expected ; in the case of orchards on grass, the 
feeding off with sheep is the readiest means of doing 
it both effectually and economically, and as the 
grass is allowed to get long when the fruit is ready 
for gathering, it keeps that which falls from getting 
bruised. By supplementing the grass feed, too, 
with roots, hay, and oil-cake, orchard trees may be 
kept in good health for an indefinite period, and thus 
treated they are not so liable to insect and other 
pests, and the closer the grass is fed off the better* 
In some cases pigs are substituted for sheep, and 
penned off in the same manner, and with excellent 
results as regards the trees. Cultivated orchards, 
on the other hand, must depend on the supply of 
manure given them at the winter dressing, and as 
such orchards are generally undercropped with bush 
fruits, it follows that the land thus heavily cropped 
must be made good, and that in the case of dwarf 
garden or trained trees a space must be kept solely 
for their support as wide as the average spread of 
the branches. Intermediate cropping can only be 
safely indulged in before young trees come into 
bearing ; after the roots occupy the ground the sur- 
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face should be annually mulched with partially 
rotten manure as soon as the crop is set, and in 
autumn when the leaves are down they should be 
raked off with the exhausted material and buried 
elsewhere) so as to remove all dormant insect life 
from the surface soil. 

Begraffcing established Trees. — ^Af ter all that 
can be done in selecting proper situations for 
orchards, and in getting the most approved varie- 
tieS) and applying the most careful culture, some 
failures are sure to occur. Some sorts may refuse 
to be fruitful, others may be liable to canker or die 
back, while other sorts good at the time of planting 
may be superseded by newer sorts of greater market 
value. Soft light apples possess little market value. 
Heavy, solid apples not liable to bruise or show 
the marks of a little rough handling are at present 
in most request for culinary purposes, nearly all 
fruits being now sold by weight. In the case of 
dessert apples, high colour is a great point in their 
favour ; therefore whole rows of trees are often 
headed down in winter for regraf ting in spring with 
sorts that do well in the locality and that are popu- 
lar in the market. In Kent old trees are considered 
to be so much more valuable than young ones, that 
they are thought worth regrafling as long as they 
possess a sound limb, for even if they only last a 
few years the effect of double or treble grafting 
invariably renders them so very prolific that they 
soon repay the labour, and also the loss of crop for 
a ^ort period. Some kinds of hard sour apples are 
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planted in orchards solely for regrafting when they 
reach a large size, say eight or ten years' growth. 
The Goff Apple is grown in this way, to be grafted 
with Stone's, but it does well on any sour hard kind, 
and thus treated it makes a large tree much sooner 
than would otherwise have been the case. Old 
trees are invariably grafted on the crown or rind 
grafting system, and the grafts are put on shoots 
about the size of a man's wrist, which heal over and 
make much stronger unions than when grafted on 
larger limbs. After they have become united they 
are treated in all respects as young trees as regards 
forming the head ; but as a rule they are so prolific 
that very little pruning is needed. 

Begrafting trained Trees. — Since the introduc- 
tion of miniature trees on the Paradise stock little 
necessity exists for regrafting old or unfruitful 
specimens, but it sometimes happens that in the case 
of trained pyramids in lines forming a background 
for walks in fruit or kitchen gardens one or two may 
prove unsatisfactory, and then regrafting has to be 
resorted to, and if done towards the points of each 
shoot a prolific tree is formed in two or three years* 
time. I have sometimes, too, found it advantageous 
to convert pyramid trees into open bushes by graft;- 
ing the points of the lower tier of branches, leaving 
the top of the tree for a year or two until the grafts 
got fairly into growth, when I cut the entire top 
above the tier of branches away, a spreading bush 
tree being the result. All fastenings and ties are 
liable from neglect to cut the bark, especially in the 
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case of young trees swelling rapidly, and therefore 
must often be examined. In labelling be careful to 
avoid wire, for if put on main stems it is liable to 
get embedded in the bark before it is observed. 
Rather have a rough ground plan of the orchard or 
garden made, every tree being indicated and ita 
name plainly attached to it, for labels get lost or 
misplaced and cause endless confusion. 

Gkithering and Marketing. — Before we pro- 
ceed to discuss the mode of gathering and packing, 
&c., for market, I would like to direct attention to 
a few matters that greatly check the development of 
hardy fruit culture in this country. In this district 
land capable of growing apples equal to any that 
can be produced elsewhere can now be had at a rent 
which occupiers could afford to pay were they not 
overweighted with taxes and tithes, of which land 
gets far more than its share. There is, however, 
some hope of a decided stand being made against 
what is termed the extraordinary tithe, a burden 
that sadly requires readjusting so as to meet the 
altered circumstances of the times in which we live. 
There is yet another thing that checks fruit produc- 
tion even more than the extraordinary tithe, and 
that is the means of getting produce at a minimum 
cost from the grower to the consumer. At present 
the problem is not how to grow apples in quantity, 
but how to get them to densely populated districts 
at a price within the reach of the working classes. 
It is not saying much for cheap transit and market 
accommodation when I state that it takes 60 T^er 
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cent, off the market price of appleB, or more than 
one-half, to pay railway chargea and salesman's 
commission ; yet this has happened for months past 
in the case of what are called common culinary 
apples. Surely there is room for our railways to 
revise their scale of charges, and salesmen their com- 
mission. With apples at 2^. per sieve, a price at 
which many thousands of sieves were sold from this 
locality, ^d,^ or 25 per cent, went for railway 
charges, and Cc/., or 25 per cent., went for sales- 
man's commission, the grower having to pay for 
empty baskets being returned, labour, rent, and 
every other expense. This is by no means an ex- 
aggerated statement. Could not railways carry a 
bushel sieve of apples at a less cost than ^d, for 
forty miles? And could not salesmen afford to 
charge less than 6e/. on a 2s. bushel of apples ? Why 
not have a scale of charges, say 10 per cent? 
Apples are generally sold by auction some time 
between the time when the crop can be tairly esti- 
mated and before the earliest apples are fit to 
gather. During the present season prices have 
ranged from £15 to £25 per acre for good orchards 
in full bearing, and consisting of the right sorts, the 
majority ranging from £18 to £20 per acre, but 
the crop has been exceptionally heavy and prices 
proportionately high. The average for ordinary 
years is from £10 to £15 per acre. Few crops on 
the whole pay better than a good orchard of apples. 
There are crops, as, for instance, hops, that yield a 
large return some years, but on the other hand th^ 
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expenses of cultivation are heavy, and failures from 
blight and mould frequent. 

The Gathering Season commences about the 
1st of August, and by that time a good supply of 
empty sieves and half sieves sent down by the sales- 
men are in readiness. These are sent down in 
bundles of eight, four being fastened together as 
closely as possible, by means of a cord through their 
rims, and four are turned bottom upwards and 
fastened to these, an arrangement occupying the 
smallest possible compass convenient for loading 
both on trucks and on the vans used for convepng 
them to and from the railway stations. The price 
charged for empties, Qd, per bundle for sieves, and 
Aid. for half sieves, from London to Maidstone. A 
sieve is supposed to hold eight gallons ordinary 
measure, but it contains generally about seven 
gallons, for as sieves are sent packed so as to stand 
one on the other, they must not be more than full 
to the rim, or slightly raised in centre. Ladders 
for gathering are provided of various heights to suit 
the trees ; they are made as light as possible com- 
patible with safety ; they consist of the best seasoned 
foreign poles sawn down the centre and made wider 
at the bottom than ordinary ladders, and very taper- 
ing at the top. Heavy ladders not only bruise the 
branches, but are difficult to move, as the gatherers 
carry them erect round the tree, or from tree to tree. 
Bags made of stout hop-pocketing material, with 
two straps to go over each shoulder and a string or 
l^uckle across the chest, are used for gathering. 
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Thus equipped, the operator can use both hands, and 
will, as a rule, bring down each time he dismounts 
enough to fill a bushel sieve, except in the case of 
very choice sorts for storing, when only half the 
quantity is brought down for fear of bruising the 
fruit. The gatherer is also provided with a strong 
stick having a crook at one end for drawing the 
branches not otherwise within reach towards him. 
This he hooks on one of the staves of the ladder. 
This work is generally performed by ordinary garden 
labourers employed at from 2«. 6cZ. to 3«. per day. 
But in some cases it is done by casual hands at so 
much per sieve, according to the crop. It requires 
strong, active men to perform the work of carrying 
a fifty-round ladder erect, and set it in a tree so that 
it bears equally its weight on several branches with- 
out injuring any of them, and so that the crop can 
be reached without much moving of the ladder. 
Men that have been accustomed to this work from 
boyhood will bring down double the quantity of 
fruit that a casual hand will do. The apples must 
not be pulled off, but removed by a sharp jerk, so 
as to detach the stalk, an operation easily done when 
the fruit is nearly ripe, but vast quantities of apples 
are gathered before they are fully grown, and more 
especially the earliest of kitchen apples. The Kes- 
wick Codlin, a certain and abundant cropper, is 
grown in great quantities about Maidstone; the 
trees generally give two good gatherings. The first, 
from the middle to the end of July, consists of the 
most forward from the sunny side and open branches, 
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leaving the others for a late crop ; and taking the 
average of years I find the market price generally 
starts at 4^. or hs, per sieve, and drops to 2^. or 
2*. ^d,j when other sorts get plentiful, at which 
price, as they barely return Is, clear, they are 
generally left until the end of the season, when they 
are worth Is, per sieve for cider, or jam and jelly, 
the Keswick Codlin being about the best sort for 
these purposes, being clear and transparent. Lord 
Suffield is another popular early sort, and Stone's 
apple is really very early, but always realizes good 
prices when fully grown. This is of such large size 
that from fifty to seventy apples fill a sieve, and on 
an average are worth \d, each wholesale. It takes 
a man with some experience of packing to get these 
large apples fitted in so that they do not move 
during the rough handling they get by rail and other- 
wise on their way to market. Dessert apples are 
generally begun with Juneatings, Kerry Pippins, 
and that favourite of London retailers, the brilliant 
Quarrendens; the higher the colour, the higher the 
price. These are usually sent in half-sieves ; they 
realize 2s. GJ. or 3s. each, and pay very well. There 
are, however, several new sorts that promise to be- 
come popular, notably, Mr. Gladstone, red, striped 
with yellow, very showy, good in flavour, and ripe 
in July ; and Worcester Pearmain, a lovely apple of 
medium size, brilliant colour, and of exquisite per- 
fume, ripe in August and September. This is one 
of the apples of the future, for I may mention that 
really good apples realize fair prizes, even when 
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common ones are a drug in the market. Ribstons, 
Margils, and Golden Pippins always realize good 
prices. Sofl-fleshed sorts that have little weight 
and show bruises easily do not pay. Cellini, an 
excellent apple in private gardens to gather and use 
from the tree, is useless as a market sort ; and many 
others might be enumerated. Many send all their 
crop direct to market as they become fit for gather- 
ing ; some from having no convenience for storing, 
and some from thinking that the extra price realized 
in Uie winter months does not compensate for the 
extra labour involved or losses in storing. When sent 
direct from the trees, the gatherers empty them into 
the sieves, a packer follows and tops them up, covers 
them with paper, and then a capping of soft straw or 
litter ; a mixture of hay and straw makes good packing. 
This is secured by split ash, hazel^ or chestnut rods 
previously prepared, put crosswise two to each basket, 
and pushed through just under the rim, the ends 
being cut off close. They are then labelled and sent 
to market, and as a rule are sold the following day. 
Storing Apples. — Those who store late-keeping 
sorts of apples for supplying the markets in winter, 
do so in the simplest and least expensive way 
possible, buildings never designed for fruit storing 
being brought into requisition in seasons like the 
present. Places used largely in this locality are 
barn floors no longer in much request for threshing 
and the ground floor of hop kilns, or oast houses as 
they are called, the lofts and drying rooms being 
useful for sorts that are marketed before Christmas, 
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and the ground floor for those that keep until spring. 
They are put into large heaps and quite buried in 
clean oat straw, merely leaving them open the first 
month after gathering to allow any exhalation 
emitted by them to pass off. Such kinds as Welling- 
ton, Graham's Russet^ Golden Knobs, and Winter 
Queening or Northern Greening, if gathered dry and 
stored in good condition, will keep for months with 
scarcely any loss. They are covered up well in case 
of frost, but on the ground floor they are far safer 
than in any kind of upper storey, and doubtless the 
moisture that is constantly rising keeps the apples from 
any appreciable loss on account of shrivelling. If by 
chance the frost gets at them, it is best to let them 
remain undisturbed and closely covered up until some 
time after the frost has gone. Some sorts are but 
little affected by frost, while others are quite spoilt 
by it. It is not advisable to try to keep apples very 
late in the season, for when forced rhubarb comes 
into market and gets cheap, the season for old apples 
is practically over. A month before find a month 
after Christmas is the time when growers find the 
best market for the bulk of their keeping sorts of 
apples. 

Gathering and Storing for Private XJse. — 
An apple room for keeping a supply of fruit for the 
longest possible period must be constructed so as to 
be capable of resisting sudden fluctuations of tem- 
perature, and although it requires ample ventilation 
both at bottom and top, yet the ventilators require 
to fee carefully fitted, so tliat the house can be closely 
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shut up in case of need, as after the fruit has been 
stored some time the closer and freer it is from 
draughts or currents of dry air the better. A thick 
coating of straw or reed thatch is preferable to 
slates, tiles, or any other roofing, and there should 
be double walls or an air chamber all round, as an 
equable temperature is of the first importance, rapid 
changes not only inducing decay, but causing it to 
spread quickly. If any one wishes to put this to a 
practical test, let him pick up some windfall or 
bruised apples, and place them in a close room, and 
leave an equal quantity lying on the grass under 
the tree. He muII find at the end of a week or so 
that those indoors will be nearly all rotten, while 
those on the cool grass will be scarcely changed at 
all. The apple room should be fitted up with 
shelves in tiers for the choice fruit that may be put 
in single layers, but the hard -keeping kitchen apples 
may be put in bins or divisions on the floor. The 
best time to gather apples for storing is during the 
month of October, when nearly all late sorts will be 
found to part freely at the footstalk by gently turn- 
ing them on one side ; they must be carefully 
handled, and the baskets should have some kind of 
soft lining to prevent bruising if they have to be 
carried far, but if the trees are near the store-house 
we find it best to carry them in the gathering bags 
previously mentioned, and to lay them gently in the 
places assigned to them ; the larger they are the 
more liable they are to bruise. I need scarcely say 
that if possible they should be quite dry when 
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gathered, and on no account must the footstalk be 
pulled out, or it will induce deoaj'. To supply a 
private family, a succession of sorts that will come 
in for both kitchen and dessert is of the first im- 
portance, and sorts that are useful for both kitchen 
and dessert should enter rather largely into the list, 
so that if one fails, others may be available. As a 
rule, the best dessert apples, if large enough, are 
good kitchen apples as well. Keep using the sorts 
as they become ripe, and remove all decaying ones 
as soon as observed, so as to keep the atmosphere 
sweet. Give air at the top, so as to keep the 
internal temperature as uniformly low as possible. 
If any dessert apples are required to ripen quicker 
than they come on in the fruit room, pack them in 
boxes and remove to a warmer room or closet, as 
required. In fact, for the benefit of late keeping 
borts it is best to remove ripe fruit to another 
compartment, as what we call ripeness is close to 
the first stage of decay, and the exhalations arising 
from fruit stored in quantity arc liable to affect the 
quality of the remainder. Moreover, it generally 
happens that in the first part of the winter apples 
have to be stored in thicker layers than they should 
be, and as the early kinds are used the later ones 
can be given more room. In the case of \^v^ late 
keeping sorts I would always bring them down from 
the top shelves to as near the ground floor as possi- 
ble, as there is, as I have said, always a certain 
amount of moisture rising therefrom that keeps the 
fruit from shrivelling. Any very choice kinds may 
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be wrapped singly in tissue paper and packed in 
single layers in shallow boxes. When the building 
in which they are stored is not frost proof, the best 
covering is soft straw, which, if thoroughly dry, will 
absorb superfluous moisture and still keep thoroughly 
sweet. Hay gets musty if damp and imparts a bad 
flavour to the apples. For choice kinds, soft dry 
moss is as good as anything, each fruit being wrapped 
in tissue paper or cotton wool, and then placed in 
layers in a bed of soft moss. The less fruit is 
handled or moved the better it will keep. 

American Plans. — Always, whether in barrels 
or layers, when the temperature is rising so that 
the surrounding air is warmer than the apples, con- 
dense moisture on the surface and become quite 
moist and sometimes dripping wet, and this has 
given the common impression that they " sweat," 
which is not true. As they come from the tree 
they are plump and solid, full of juice ; by keeping 
they gradually part with a portion of this moisture, 
the quantity varying with the temperature and the 
circulation of air about them, and being much more 
rapid when first picked than after a short time. By 
parting with this moisture they become springy or 
yielding, and in a better condition to pack closely 
in barrels ; but this moisture never shows on the 
surface in the form of sweat. In keeping apples, 
observes J. S. Woodward, in the Neve York Tribune^ 
very much depends upon the surroundings ; every 
variation in temperature causes a change in the 
fruit, and hastens maturity and decay, and we 
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sbotdd strive to have as little change as possible, 
and also have the temperature as low as possible, 
BO that the apples do not freeze. Then, some varieties 
keep much better in open bins than others, for 
instance, the Greening is one of the best to store in 
bins. A very good way for storing apples is to 
have a fruit room that can be made and kept at 
from 32° to 38°, and the air close and pure. Put 
the apples in slatted boxes, not bins, each box 
holding about two or three bushels, and pile theifi 
in tiers so that one box above rests on two below, 
and only barrel when ready to market ; but this is 
an expensive way, and can only be practised by 
those with limited crops of apples, and it is not at 
all practicable for long keeping, because in this way 
they lose moisture much more rapidly than when 
headed dose in barrels, and become badly shrivelled. 
All things considered, there is no way of keeping 
apples quite so good and practicable as packing in 
tight barrels and storing in cool cellars ; the barrel 
forms a room within a room, and prevents circulation 
of air and consequent drying and shrinking of the 
fruit, and also lessens the changes of temperature, 
and, besides, more fruit can be packed and stored in 
a given space than in any other way. The poorest 
of all ways is the large open bin, and the objections 
are, too much fruit in contact, too much weight 
upon the lower fruit, and too much trouble to handle 
and sort when desirable to market. It was formerly 
the almost universal custom in western New York 
to sort and barrel the apples as fast as picked from. 
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the trees, beading up at once and drawing to market 
or piling in some cool place till the approach of cold 
weather, and then putting in cellars. By this method 
it w.as impossible to prevent leaves, twigs, and other 
dirt from getting into the bin, and it was difficult to 
properly sort the fruit, and, if well sorted, occasionally 
an apple, with no visible cause, will entirely and. 
wholly rot soon after picking. Some varieties are 
more liable to do this than others, but all will to 
some extent ; this occurs Avithin a week or ten days 
after picking, and when barrelled these decayed 
apples are of course in the barrels, and help to decay 
others. Although packed ever so well and pressed 
ever so tight, the shrinking of the fresh-picked fruit 
soon makes them loose, and nothing is so bad in 
handling apples as this. Altogether this was a very 
untidy method of handling apples, and has been 
entirely abandoned for a better. 

The best method depends a good deal upon the 
quantity to be handled; if only a few hundred 
barrels they can be put in open barrels and stored 
in a close, dry building. Place empty barrels in a 
cart ; take out the head and put it in the bottom, of 
the barrel ; on picking the apples, put them withou 
sorting directly in these barrels, and when a load is 
filled, draw to the building and place it in tiers on 
end along one side of the floor. When one tier is full 
lay some strips of board on top and on these place 
another tier of barrels; then more boards and 
another tier ; two men can easily place them three 
tiers high, and an ordinary barn floor will in this 
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way store a good many barrels of apples. Where 
many hundreds or thousands of barrels are grown, 
it is a good plan to build houses or sheds in 
convenient places in the orchards for holding the 
apples as picked ; these are built on posts or stones 
about 1ft. from the ground ; floors, sides, and ends 
should be made of strips about 4 inches wide and 
placed 1 inch apart, and the roof should project 
well on every side. The apples, as picked, are 
drawn to these in boxes or barrels and piled care- 
fully on the floors about 3ft. deep. "Where these 
houses are not provided, the next best Avay is to 
pile the apples, as picked, on clean straw under the 
trees in the deepest shade to be found. 

After lying in any one of these positions about 
ten days they should be carefully sorted and packed 
in clean barrels, placing at least two layers on the 
bottom of the barrels, with stems down ; after this 
fill full, shaking moderately two or three times as 
the filling goes on, and, with some sort of press, 
press the head down so that the apples shall remain 
firm and full under all kinds of handling. Apples 
may be pressed too much as well as too little. If 
pressed so that many are broken, and badly broken, 
they will soon get loose and rattle in the barrels, 
and nothing spoils them sooner than this. What we 
want is to have them just so they shall be sure to 
remain firm, and carefully shaking so as to have 
them well settled together has as much to do with 
their remaining firm as the pressing down of the 
head. After the barrels are filled and headed they 
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should at once be placed on their sides in a barn or 
shed, or in piles covered with boards from sun and 
rain, or if a fruit-house or cellar is handy they may 
at once be placed therein ; the object should be to 
keep them as cool and at as even a temperature as 
possible. In all the operations of handling apples, 
from picking to market, remember that carelessness 
and harshness always bruise the fruit, and that 
every bruise detracts much from its keeping and 
market value. 

A German Experiment. — A set of experi- 
ments made recently in Germany, by Sorauer, are 
interesting, as bearing upon the question whether 
winter apples can best be kept in a dry or a damp 
cellar. Sorauer premises that while there is no 
longer any doubt in men's minds that light and 
warmth had better be excluded in order that apples 
may be kept fresh and be hindered from becoming 
over-ripe, there is still a wide diversity of opinion 
as to whether damp or dry air is most favourable 
for the preservation of the fruit. To test the ques- 
tion he experimented upon several kinds of apples, 
particularly the Winter Golden Pearmain. Three 
separate lots of the apples having been weighed out, 
one lot was spread on shelves in an ordinary fruit 
cellar, another was kept in air from which moisture 
had been pretty thoroughly removed by means of 
chemicals, and the third lot in air that was com- 
pletely saturated with moisture. On re-weighing 
after the lapse of some time, it was found that the 
apples kept in the air of the cellar had lost three 
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and a half per cent, of their weight ; those kept in 
dry air almost eight per cent. ; while those kept in 
air saturated with moisture had lost but little more 
than one-half per cent. It could not be perceived that 
any advantage was gained by using the dry air. On 
the contrary, the apples kept in the dry air shrivelled 
more than the others, and manifestly ripened more 
rapidly, so that in the later months of the experi- 
ment they were less sweet than the others, and a 
larger proportion of them decayed. Not a few 
became rotten-ripe, and this, in spite of the fact 
that, as was to be expected, rather less mould iness 
appeared, as time went on, upon the fruit kept in the 
dry air than upon that in the air which was saturated 
with moisture. The importance of hindering the 
fruit from coming too quickly to full maturity was 
further illustrated in these experiments by the fact 
that the ripest — that is the most matured apples at 
the beginning of the experiments — were the first to 
decay, which also was what might have been ex- 
pected. Some other experiment* were made to 
determine how much influence the natural varnish 
on the skin of apples has upon their preservation. 
To this end, the waxy covering was removed from a 
number of apples by gently rubbing them with a 
mixture of alcohol and ether, then washing them 
with very diluted potash lye and finally with much 
water. It was found that apples thus treated lost 
five per cent, more of their weight by evaporation 
in a given time than apples which had been left in 
their natural condition and similarly stored. As 
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regards this point, Sorauer is in full accord with the 
popular conviction that the unhurt skin of an apple 
is to be regarded as the chief protection against 
decay. He found that apples whose waxy coating 
had been left unharmed did not decay for a long 
time after he had smeared them with mould, although 
they were left all the while in a moist and warm 
place. 

Sand Packing. — Still other experiments were 
made to test the question whether there is any 
advantage in packing apples layer by layer with straw 
or sand. Four kinds of apples were packed away 
in glass vessels, half of each lot in chopped straw and 
the other half in dry sand. It appeared not only 
that the sand was decidedly preferable to the straw, 
but that the use of straw is not to be commended. 
Although there was no loss through decay of the 
apples packed in the straw, they nevertheless 
shrivelled more than apples which were lying free 
in the cellar, and they acquired a musty taste from 
the straw as it became damp. The use of dry sand, 
on the other hand, seemed to be advantageous, since 
the fruit packed in it retained an uncommonly fresh 
appearance and excellent flavour, and promised to 
keep in good part until July. The sand-packed 
apples lost only about half as much water by eva- 
poration as those which were lying free upon the 
shelves ; they were almost wholly free from mouldi- 
ness, and when one of them happened to decay it 
did not infect the others. Even those apples which 
had. been bruised did not decay any more rapidly 
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than the sound fruit, provided that the skin had not 
been broken. Other apples were wrapped in tissue 
paper and compared with those left uncovered, both 
in a dry chamber and in the cellar. No advantage 
was derived from the paper, excepting in the dry 
room, for in the cellar mould developed itself more 
rapidly upon the apples wrapped in paper than on 
those which were lying free. 

Main Points in Storing. — It seems plain that the 
main points to be considered in storing apples are, 
to keep the temperature of the room so low that the 
fungi which cause decay cannot flourish, and to have 
the air of the room moist enough to hinder the 
fruit from shrivelling. If the storehouse were warm, 
moisture would doubtless be injurious, since the 
conditions would be favourable for the propagation 
of fungi ; but if the room be cold enough to hold the 
fungi in check, moisture will do good rather than 
harm. 

Apples for Exhibition. — We have now potato 
shows ; therefore, why not apple shows ? If an 
apple show were only once started there would 
be no question of its success and continuance. Those 
who take an interest in having apples fit for exhi- 
tion generally grow a lot of young trees grafted on 
Paradise stocks and treated very liberally as regards 
soil and top-dressing. The crop is thinned very 
severely, and the shoots carefully pinched so that 
the fruit gets its full share of nourishment, and the 
leaves are turned aside to let it get fully coloured. 
Each fruit is enclosed in a muslin bag or small net 
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like a cabbage net ; that saves it from being bruised 
if it drops, and keeps birds from picking it at the 
stalk. These are preferable to muslin bags, as they 
admit the sun's rays to colour the fruit, a most im- 
portant thing with apples, either for sale or exhibi- 
tion. They are gathered and stored like other 
choice kinds, and are handled and packed as care- 
fully as eggs would be, and any one interested in 
apples that saw the collections from this locality at 
Hereford, or more recently at South Kensington, will, 
[ am sure, admit that there is ample room for im- 
provement in apple culture. Taking the country 
generally into consideration, success in this or any 
other speciality is not the result of chance, or 
attributable to soil or climate, but rather to unremit- 
ting attention to all the minor details of culture that 
the subject taken in hand is found to require. 

Culinary Apples. — On the proper selection of 
varieties suited for culinary purposes, whether for 
market or private use, depends one of the most im- 
portant points relating to apple culture ; no matter 
how favourable other conditions may be, success may 
be completely frustrated by planting in open 
orchards, sorts only suited for sheltered gardens. Of 
the many sorts in cultivation, but few are fit for all 
sorts of positions and modes of culture. For market 
purposes it is more profitable to grow large quan- 
tities of well-known kinds than to encourage collec- 
tions. In the market the demand early in the season 
is for Codlins, Stone's Apple, Lord Suflfield, or some 
equally well-known sort ; in winter the d[^P^ftii4 ^ 
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for Wellingtons, Russets, Queenings, Blenheims, or 
some equally distinct kinds. Old sorts — i.^., those 
that have stood the test of time — are the greatest 
favourites ; but now, when a lively interest is being 
taken in hardy fruits, we may look for a more 
decided advance in the raising of new sorts. The 
following list contains kinds of well-tried excellence, 
both as regards quantity and quality of produce, and 
as a good dessert apple is generally a good culinary 
apple, if of large size, preference should be given to 
such sorts as are available for either purpose : — 

Admirable (SmaWs), 1 size, 1 quality. A very 
fine kitchen apple, in use in November and Decem- 
ber. Skin, lemon yellow, free bearer, and especially 
adapted for dwarfs. 

Alfnstoriy 1 size, 1 quality, irregularly ribbed. 

Skin, greenish yellow, an excellent keeper, and a 

kind that should be in the most limited collection. 

January to April. 

Alexander, or Emperor Alexander y 1 size, 1 
quality, a showy apple, very large, and brilliantly 

coloured, making a beautiful dish for dessert. Very 

juicy, good as a standard, dwarf, or cordon. On 

young trees the fruit attains a great size. September 

to December. 

Atkins^ Prize, or Atkins' Seedling , a medium-sized 
apple. Great bearer, tree hardy. November and 
December. 

Allan Bank Seedling, 1 size, 1 quality. An excel- 
lent variety for northern counties. Very hardy an4 
free. 
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Annie Elizabeth^ 1 size, 1 quality. Very firm 
fruit ; will keep well until apples come again. 

Baldwin, 1 size, 1 quality. A very showy apple, 
in use from November to March. Largely imported 
from America. Available for dessert. 

Beauty of Kent^ 1 size, 1 quality. Vigorous 
grower, and very prolific ; one of the very best for 
making fine orchard trees. October to February. 

Beauty of Hants y 1 size, 1 quality. A magnifi- 
cent apple for any purpose, second, indeed, to none 
either for kitchen, dessert, or exhibition. Novem- 
ber to February. 

Bedfordshire Foundling, 1 size, 1 quality. A very 
vigorous grower, and prolific : one of the best. 
November to March. 

Baron Ward, 2 size, 1 quality. A very fine 
culinary apple, prolific, good keeper. January to 
May. 

Belle Dubois, 1 size, 2 quality. One of the largest 
apples grown, prolific, and very useful, either for 
culinary purposes or for exhibition. November to 
March. 

Besspool, 2 size, 1 quality. A prolific sort, and 
good market fruit, or for kitchen use ; keeps well. 
January to March. 

Burr Knott, 1 size, 1 quality. A very prolific 
hardy apple. November and December. 

Beefing {Norfolk), 1 size, 2 quality. A very good 
cropper and keeper ; one of the best for travelling, 
not being easily bruised. January to March. 

Beefing, Striped, 1 size, 1 quality. A Norfolk 
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apple like the preceding, but of better quality ; an 
excellent keeper, and a desirable variety. October 
to May. 

Belle Joseph^ 1 size, 1 quality. A large, hand- 
some, very prolific kitchen apple. October to 
December. 

Brabant BeUeJleur, 1 size, 1 quality. A very 
handsome apple, hardy and prolific. October to 
March. 

Blenheim Orange, 1 size, 1 quality. One of the 
finest apples in cultivation, being well adapted either 
for kitchen, dessert, or exhibition ; first-rate for 
baking — an apple, in short, which ought to be in 
every collection. November to February. 

Betty Geeson, 1 size, 1 quality. Avery desirable 
apple, well suited for dwarf bush trees. December 
to March. 

Bough Apple, or Lai^ge Yellow Bough, 1 size, 1 
quality. A valuable, hardy, and prolific apple. 
August 

Catshead, 1 size, 1 quality. Very large, irregular- 
shaped fruit ; an old, but useful apple. November 
to February. 

Cellini, 1 size, 1 quality. A very prolific apple ; 
a good grower, and useful either for kitchen or des- 
sert, but too soft and light for market. For small 
private gardens it is one of the very best. October 
to December. 

Cox*8 Foniona, 1 size, 1 quality. A very hand- 
some apple, of great excellence, and one which 
makes a good orchard tree. October. 
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Cobhetfs Fall Pippin^ 1 size, 1 quality. An ex- 
cellent large apple, with white and tender flesh. 
November to February. 

Codlin (Kesmck)y 2 size, 1 quality. Colour, pale 
lemon yellow ; very juicy, excellent for jelly. Tree 
hardy, good grower, and extraordinary prolific; 
in fact, in all sorts of positions it is one of the few 
apples that carry a crop every year. If I had only 
room for one apple tree it should be Keswick Cod- 
lin. August to October. 

Codlin {Manka), or Irish Pitcher, 1 size, 1 quality. 
Very prolific, and one of the very best for dwarfs ; 
a favourite market apple. August to October. 

Codlin (English), 2 size, 1 quality. A very pro- 
lific variety, and one which succeeds in soils where 
many fail. August, 

Codlin (Kentish), 1 size, 1 quality. Very pro- 
lific, vigorous grown, and useful kitchen sort. 
August to September. 

Codlin (Dutch or London), 1 size, 1 quality. Very 
useful kitchen or market sort. August to Sep- 
tember. 

Codlin (Carlisle), 2 size, 1 quality. Very pro- 
lific, healthy, well adapted for dwarfs. August to 
December. 

Codlin ( Winter), 1 size, 1 quality, and an excel- 
lent keeper. Tree very prolific and healthy, Octo- 
ber to February. 

Cog swell J 1 size, 1 quality. A very useful sort, 
either for kitchen, dessert, or market. December to 
March. 
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Costard^ 1 size, 1 quality. A good sort. Tree 
hardy and proli&c, even in the north. October to 
March. 

Crab {French), 1 size, 1 quality. One of the best 
and latest keeping apples grown. Skin very dark 
green, turning yellow when ripe. January to 
June. 

Crcib {Minchall), 2 size, 2 quality. Very prolific, 
hardy apple ; suitable for ungenial situations. 

JDeux Ans (Hambledon), 1 size, 1 quality. A 
very valuable late keeping apple, forming very fine 
trees as standards. Skin, greenish yellow, streaked 
with red and russet on the sunny side. Very much 
grown in Kent ; known as Graham's Busset. De- 
cember to May. 

Devonshire Queen, 1 size, 1 quality. A fine, large, 
and very beautiful apple ; good for culinary pur- 
poses. October. 

Domine, 2 size, 1 quality. Flesh, white and 
tender. A very prolific, useful variety. December 
to March. 

Duchess of Oldenhurgh, 2 size^ 1 quality. A 
Bussian apple ; very popular for market, and a pro- 
lific, useful sort, bearing freely in quite a small state j 
well adapted for orchards or for private gardens ; 
known also as Borovitsky. September. 

Duke of Wellingto7i, or Dumelow^s Seedling^ 
usually called Wellington, 1 size, 1 quality. One 
of the very best late market apples; very full of 
juice, and keeps well without shrivelling. November 
to March. 
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Dutch Mtgnonne, 2 size, 1 quality. An excellent 
variety for private gardens or market, and equally 
useful for culinary or dessert purposes. December 
to April. 

2>. T, Fish, 1 size, 1 quality. A very large, 
handsome kitchen apple, worthy of extensive culti- 
vation. November to January. 

Early Julierif 2 size, 1 quality. An extraordi- 
narily prolific sort in quite a young state. Very 
popular in market gardens, both as a standard and 
a dwarf. August. 

Echlinville Seedling^ 1 size, 1 quality. A very 
prolific sort, and very popular. October to Jan- 
uary. 

Fall Tipptn, 1 size, 1 quality. An excellent 
American sort, fit either for dessert or kitchen. 
October to November. 

Flander^s Pippin^ 1 size, 1 quality. A large, ex- 
cellent sauce apple ; one of the oldest sorts. October 
to December. 

Flower of Kent, 1 size, 1 quality. A very fine 
sort for orchards, making large trees; has been 
cultivated in Kent for hundreds of years. October 
to December. 

Mllbasket (Kentish), 1 size, 1 quality. A splendid 
apple, yellow streaked with red ; of pendulous habit ; 
making a graceful tree ; one of the very best sorts in 
cultivation, November to January. 

Forge, 2 size, 1 quality. A very free and con- 
stant bearer ; extra good as dwarf tree. October to 
J/iDuarjr, 
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Farleigh Pippin^ 2 size, 1 quality. An excellent 
prolific sort ; useful for dessert or kitchen. January 
to April. 

FajTner^s Seedling^ 1 size, 1 quality. A very fine 
prolific sort, suitable for market. December to April. 

Frogmore Prolific^ 1 size, 1 quality. A very free 
bearing useful sort, raised by the late Mr. Ingram, 
at the Royal Gardens, Frogmore. September to 
December. 

Formosa^ 2 size, 1 quality. Useful either for 
kitchen or dessert ; very prolific. November to 
January. 

Golden Noble, 1 size, 1 quality. A very large and 
truly excellent apple, a spreading grower and free 
cropper ; one of the very best of old sorts. October 
to March. 

Golden Spire, 1 size, 1 quality. A prolific and 
constant cropper ; now very popular as a market 
sort, and equally useful in gardens. September and 
November. 

Gooseberry Pippin, 1 size, 1 quality. An excellent 
late-keeping apple ; one of the best. November to 

July. 

Grand Duke Constantine, 1 size, 1 quality. A 
Russian apple, beautiful and good. September. 

Grenadier, 1 size, 1 quality. A handsome yellow 
fruit, very prolific and hardy. October to November, 

Crravenstein, 2 size, 1 quality. A first-rate kind 
for jelly making or other culinary purposes ; also 
useful for dessert ; a good orchard variety. October 
to November. 
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Greening (Northern)^ 2 size, 1 quality ; fVee, very 
hardy and prolific, a certain cropper; favourite 
market kind for outside rows in orchards. Novem- 
ber to April. 

Goff (Orange) , 2 size, 2 quality. An extraordi- 
narily prolific kind, very hardy, making a first-rate 
stock on which to graft tender sorts ; very largely 
grown for the jam makers. December to March. 

Greening {Rhode Island) j 1 size, 1 quality. Free 
growing hardy American sort. November to 
February. 

Greening (Yorkshire)^ 1 size, 1 quality. An ex- 
cellent hardy late-keeping variety. October to 
January. 

Hanwell Saunng^ 2 size, 1 quality. A first-rate 
kitchen or market variety. December to March. 

Harvey y or Doctor Harvey, 1 size, 1 quality. An 
excellent and certain cropper, largely grown in the 
eastern counties. October to January. 

Harvey^ s Wiltshire Defiance, 1 size, 1 quality. A 
very fine culinary apple. November to January. 

Hawthomden {Old), 2 size, 1 quality. One of the 
oldest and most trustworthy apples in cultivation ; 
excellent for dwarfs in small gardens ; very prolific. 
September. 

Hawthomden {New), 1 size, 1 quality. Much 
larger than older variety, longer keeper, and an ex- 
cellent market sort. December to January. 

Hoary Morning, 1 size, 1 quality. A large hand- 
some apple; tree spreading ; very prolific. October 
to December, 
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Hollandhury^ 1 size, 1 qualtity. A Jarge and ex- 
cellent apple. A great favourite in market gardens. 
November to January. 

Hollow Core, 2 size, 1 quality, A useful market 
sort September. 

Imcompardble {Lewis^s\ 1 size, 1 quality. A hand- 
some market apple ; makes fine trees. October to 
January. 

Jolly Beggar J 2 size, 1 quality. A prolific early 
apple ; excellent for dwarfs. August to October. 

King (Warner^ s), 1 size, 1 quality. One of the 
very largest apples, and a good keeper ; excellent 
either for market or private gardens. November to 
March. 

Lady Derby ^ 1 size, 1 quality. A prolific apple ; 
tree hardy and a great cropper. August and Sep- 
tember. 

Lady Henniker, 1 size, 1 quality. A large, hand- 
some culinary apple of extra good quality ; raised at 
Lord Henniker's, in Suffolk. October to February. 

Lord Suffield, 1 size, 1 quality. One of the most 
popidar market apples in cultivation ; very hand- 
some and prolific. August and September. 

Lord Grosvenor {New), 1 size, 1 quality. A large 
showy apple ; skin transparent and handsome. Sep- 
tember to January. 

Lord Derby, 1 size, 1 quality. A large, hand- 
some, and good apple. October to January. 

Lord Raglan, 2 size, 1 quality. An excellent 
keeping apple, first-rate for culinary purposes, 
January to June. 
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Leadington {Grey), 2 size, 1 quality. A very 
hardy prolific sort for northern counties. Sep- 
tember to December. 

MelrosBj 1 size, 1 quality. An old Scotch variety 
of great excellence. October to January. 

Mere de 3fenagey 1 size, 1 quality. A very fine 
culinary apple. October to March. 

Mitchelson's Seedling, 1 size, 1 quality. A desir- 
able sort, suitable either for dessert or cooking. 
December to February. 

Norfolk Bearer, 1 size, 1 quality ; hardy, and an 
excellent apple in all ways. November to January. 

Nelson^ s Glory, 1 size, 1 quality. A large heavy 
apple, excellent for sauce. October to January. 

Prince Albert, 1 size, 1 quality. A very prolific 
apple, resembling Cellini, but later. September to 
December. 

Peclc's Pleasant, 1 size, 1 quality. A first-rate 
American sort, useful for dessert or culinary use ; 
largely grown for market. November to March. 

Pippin (Bridgewater), 1 size, 1 quality. A pro- 
lific sort, useful for dwarfs. October to April. 

Pippin {Broad-eyed), 1 size, 1 quality. An old 
and very excellent kitchen apple. January to 
March. 

Pippin {Colonel Harhard^s), 1 size, 1 quality. 
An excellent culinary apple, of Norfolk origin. 
November to March. 

Pippin {Galloway'), 1 size, 1 quality. A hardy 
and prolific sort for culinary purposes. October to 
January. 
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Pippin (Kentish), 2 size, 1 quality. A very old 
and useful orchard variety. October to December. 

Pippin (Lemon), 2 size, 1 quality. An excellent 
old variety, fit for dessert. October to March. 

Pippin (London), or Five-crown Pippin, 2 size, 
1 quality. An excellent sound-keeping apple ; use- 
ful for dessert. November to May. 

Pippin (Wadhurst), 2 size, 1 quality. A fine 
apple either for culinary or market purposes. Octo- 
ber to February. 

Pippin (Stu7*mer), 2 size, 1 quality. One of the 
best of keeping apples, useful either for kitchen or 
dessert. February to June. 

Professor, 1 size, 1 quality. A very fine apple, 
of excellent quality, hardy, and prolific. September 
to January. 

Queen Caroline, 1 size, 1 quality. Compact grower, 
and very beautiful apple; much grown in Kent, 
valuable for small gardens. October to December. 

Ramhour Franc, 1 size, 1 quality. A vigorous 
grower and prolific, of French origin, September 
to October. 

Ramhour d^Hiver, 1 size, 1 quality. Tree vigorous, 
prolific, a useful kind. November to December. 

Reinetie du Canada, 1 size, 1 quality. One of the 
finest apples in cultivation, good either for culinary, 
dessert, exhibition, or market. November to April. 

Russet (Royal) or Keeping Russet, 1 size, 1 
quality. One of the best Russets ; a good grower 
and cropper, and very desirable sort. November to 
May. 
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Eusset {Pile's)^ 2 size, 1 quality. An excellent 
grower and cropper. October to March. 

Burner 1 size, 1 quality. One of the very best 
of late sorts; a beautiful apple. December to 
April. 

Stone's Apple, or Loddington Seedling, 1 size, 1 
quality. A grand market apple, first brought into 
notice in the parish of Loddiugton, in Kent; does 
best grafted on strong sour kind, never known to 
fail ; extra good either for cooking or exhibition. 
August to December. 

Sterling Castle, 1 size, 1 quality. An extra- 
ordinarily prolific sort, in great favour in cold 
localities, good as a dwarf. October to November. 

Tower of Glamia, 1 size, 1 quality. Tree healthy, 
very free grower, and prolific ; one of the best of 
apples for orchards; of Scotch origin. November 
to March. 

The Queen (Saltmarsk), 1 size, 1 quality. A 
large handsome apple, either for kitchen or exhibi- 
tion. November. 

Tibbet^s Incomparable, 1 size, 1 quality. A re- 
markable handsome and good apple. November to 
January. 

Waltham Abbey Seedling, 1 size, 1 quality. An 
Essex apple of great excellence. September to 
December. 

Washi7igton, 1 size, 1 quality. A very handsome 
apple, covered with a peach-like bloom. September. 

Winter Queening, or Sussex Duch^s-hill, 1 size, 1 
quality. A very excellent keeping apple, fit either 
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for culinary purposes or for dessert ; largely grown 
in Kent for market December to February. 

Selections from the^aboyejfor small orchards. — 
Alfriston, Annie Elizabeth, Beauty of Kent, Beauty 
of Hants, Blenheim Orange, Besspool, Bedfordshire 
Foundling, Beefing (Norfolk), Beefing (Striped), 
Bough (large yellow), Cox's Pomona, Cobbett's Fall 
Pippin, Godlin (Keswick), Codlin (Winter), Crab 
(French), Deux Ans (Hambledon), Dumelow's Seed- 
ling or Wellington's Dutch Mignonne, Echlinville 
Seedling, Flower of Kent, Fillbasket (Kentish), 
Golden Noble, Gooseberry Pippin, Gravenstein, 
Greening (Northern), Gofif (Orange), Harvey, or Dr. 
Harvey, Harvey's Wiltshire Defiance, Hoary Morn- 
ing, Hollandbury, Incomparable (Lewis's), King 
(Warner's), Reinette du Canada, Royal Russet, 
Stone's or Loddington Seedling, Tower of Glamij, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling, Winter Queening. The 
following make good standards, and they are also 
very prolific as dwarfs : Admirable (Small's), Alex- 
ander (Emperor), Atkins' Seedling, Codlin (Manks), 
Burr Knott, Betty Geeson, Codlin (Carlisle), Duchess 
of Oldenburgh, Forge Apple, Frogmore Prolific, 
Golden Spire, Hawthornden (Old and New), Jolly 
Beggar, Lord Sufl^eld, Queen Caroline, Early Julien, 
Hanwell Souring, Sturmer Pippin, Rymer, Cellini, 
Stirling Castle, Belle Dubois, Codlin (Dutch or 
London). 

Selection for Dwarfs, cordons, or pot trees. 
— ^In addition to sorts previously described there are 
several possessing great excellence if grown in tbft 
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form of cordons or on walls in sheltered gardens ; 
and wherever collections of apples are grown they 
are well worth a place. Many of the very best 
culinary sorts are also very beautiful for dessert, 
being clear and almost transparent in the skin, and 
some such beautiful kinds as Emperor Alexander, 
Belle Dubois, and Keinette du Canada are amongst 
the most effective for exhibition purposes. 

American Beauty, 1 size, 1 quality, yellow and 
red, tender and juicy. A very desirable apple, and 
Very prolific. December to April. 

Banks' Exhibition, 1 size, 1 quality, pale yellow, 
mottled crimson. A very beautiful apple for culinary 
use or for exhibition. September to December. 

Beauty of the West, 1 size, 1 quality, greenish- 
yellow and red. A tender, juicy American apple of 
great excellence. October to February. 

Beauty of Hants, Beauty of Kent, Belle Dubois, 
Bedfordshire Seedling. All previously described. 

Belle et Bonne, 1 size, 1 quality, pale yellow 
faintly streaked with red. A highly flavoured ex- 
cellent old apple. October to December. 

Bellefleur (Brabant), 1 size, 1 quality, beautiful 
lemon coloured, useful for kitchen or dessert, and 
very effective for exhibition. October to March. 

Bellflower ( Yellow)^ 1 size, 1 quality. A beauti- 
ful French apple on warm soils, excellent in quality. 
November to February. 

Calville (Aromatic), 1 size, 1 quality, reddish 
yellow. A handsome early apple, very juicy and 
richly perfumed. September to October. 
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Calville Blanche cT^te ( White Calville), 2 size, 
1 quality. Skin, pale yellow, very handsome when 
full grown. Flesh, white, tender, and delicate ; the 
earliest of the Calvilles. August and September. 

Calville Blanche d'Hiver^ 1 size, 1 quality. Skin, 
greenish yellow, golden when ripe; excellent for 
kitchen or for dessert. January to April. 

Duchesse de Brahantj 1 size, 1 quality. Golden 
yellow and red. A handsome, valuable apple. 
October to March. 

Early Harvest^ 1 size, 1 quality. A very fine 
early American apple ; good for table or kitchen. 
July and September. 

Echlinville Seedling^ Emperor Alexander^ Flower 
of Kent, and Golden Noble. Described already. 

Hawthornden (Seaclife), 1 size, 1 quality. A very 
large handsome apple, suited for dwarfs or cordons. 

Incomparable (Mosses), 1 size, 1 quality. Skin, 
yellow, streaked with red. A handsome and excel- 
lent apple for culinary purposes. January to May. 

Incomparable (Toker's), 1 size, 1 quality. Greenish 
yellow tinged with red, firm, crisp, and juicy. A 
very desirable sort, excellent for kitchen. October 
to January. 

Jacques Lebel, 1 size, 1 quality. Beautiful pale 
yellow and red ; a very handsome apple of French 
origin, excellent for any purpose. October to 
January. 

Nonsuch (Hubbardston^s), 1 size, 1 quality, 
American apple, useful for culinary or dessert 
purposes. October to January. 
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Nonsuch (PeasgooiTs)) 1 size, 1 quality. A new 
variety, of great merit for table or kitchen. Sep- 
tember to November. 

Northern Spy, 1 size, 1 quality. Pale yellow, 
streaked with red ; one of the finest apples in culti- 
vation ; repays attention for kitchen or table. 
October to June. 

Pearmain (Adama'), 1 size, 1 quality, pale yellow, 
tinged with red; good for any purpose. December 
to February. 

Pearmain (Balchin's), 1 size, 1 quality. A very 
beautiful apple raised at Dorking; good for any 
purpose. 

Pearmain {Baxter's), 1 size, 1 quality. A certain 
cropper, excellent for kitchen or dessert. Novem- 
ber to March. 

Peai^main {Royal), 1 size, 1 quality. A fine old 
variety for culinary or dessert use. October to 
March. 

Pomona {Cox's), Ought to be in every collection. 

Eeinette du Canada. One of the very best. 

Reinette du Caux, 1 size, 1 quality. Flesh, 
greenish yellow, excellent for cooking. October to 
December. 

Reinette Grise, 2 size, 1 quality. Good culinary 
sort in warm soils and situations. November to 
May. 

Stone's, or Loddington Seedling, Extra fine, 
ought to be in every garden, large or small. 

Wamer^s King and Tower of Glamis, To these 
the same remark applies. 
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Most of the above kinds are brought to great ex- 
cellence in the neighbourhood of Maidstone as cor- 
dons, but in colder counties it would be best to rely 
on the varieties enumerated as being suited for 
orchard trees, or such as the three last named in this 
list. 

Dessert Varieties. — ^In giving a list of varieties 
suitable for dessert and orchard culture, one has to 
deal with a numerous class of apples of nearly equal 
merit, for although in kitchen varieties size is a great 
consideration, it is rather a drawback than otherwise 
in dessert apples. A good, even sample of what is 
generally classed a second size is the most desirable 
for dessert purposes, and in this class quality is the 
great desideratum. Appearance^ too^ goes a long 
way on the dessert table, and of late years some 
handsome varieties, such as Worcester Pearmain, 
have become popular as market fruits, in which 
high colour is one of the first considerations. Even 
this, however, cannot be placed before quality. It 
is to their excellence in this respect alone that 
Bibston Pippin, Margil, and many of the oldest 
favourites still retain their hold on fruit-growers, 
for they are eclipsed as regards appearance by many 
later introductions. Amongst kinds specially suited 
for dwarf -trained trees there are several varieties of 
exceptional merit that can only be brought to per- 
fection in Kent as cordons in sheltered positions, or 
as pot trees in orchard-houses. They are, however, 
extremely handsome when well grown, and make 
beautiful dessert fruit for winter use. 
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Select Dessert 

Ashmead's Kernel 
Astracban (red) 
Beachamwell 
Benoni 

Court Pendu Plat 
Court of Wick 
Croftou (Scarlet) 
Cole*s Seedling 
Colonel Vaugliau 
Devonshire Quarrendon 
Golden Harvey 
Gascoyne Scarlet 
Golden Knob 
Hall Door 

Incomparable (Barton's) 
Juneating (red) 

(white) 
Mr. Gladstone 
Nanny 
Nonpareil (old) 



Apples for Standards. 

Nonpareil (scarlet) 

Oslin 

Pearmain Barcelona) 

(Claygate) 

(Worcester) 
Pippin (Baddow) 

(Cockle) 

(Farleigh) 

(Golden) 

(Franklin's) 

(Guernsey) 

(Kerry) 

(marbled) 

(Bibston) 

(Sturmer) 
Busset (Aromatic) 

(Rosemary) 

(Syke House) 

(Wheeler's) 
Sam Young 



Dessert Apples suitable for Dwarfs. 



Astracban (white) 
Coe's Golden Drop 
Ingestrio (red) 

(yellow) 
Irish Peach 
Margil 

Maclean's Favourite 
Nonpareil (Braddick's) 

(Pitmaston) 
Nonsuch (Peasgood's) 

(Welford Park) 
Northern Spy 
Ord's Apple 
Pearmain (Hubbard's) 

Dessert Apples 



Pearmain (Manningtou) 

(winter) 
Pippin (Feam's) 

(golden suummer) 

(Keddlestone) 

(Kingof Ihe) 

(Orange, (Jox's) 
Beinette (Baumann*s) 

de Bordeaux 

de Champagne 
Kussot (Boston) 

(golden) 

(Powell's) 

for cordon?, bushes, or orchard 
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house trees. — In the following list will be found 
many kinds already enumerated, but though they 
succeed as orchard trees about Maidstone, they be- 
come greatly improved when afforded the shelter of 
a walled-in garden. Sorts marked * require, even 
about Maidstone, the shelter of a wall or orchard 
house in order to have them of the best quality. 
Many sorts, too, that succeed in Kent as cordons or 
bushes on the Paradise stock, require in nortliern 
counties a wall or glass roof to do them full justice. 
An idea prevails that the apple, being closely related 
to our hardy Crab, needs no protection, and in many 
gardens all the best positions are assigned to peaches, 
apricots, or plums ; but if any one wants evidence 
that the apple is capable of repaying extra attention, 
let them visit Barham Court, or some garden in 
which it is made a speciality, and see for themselves. 
At Barham Court apples occupy the most sheltered 
borders with a south aspect, or are, when in pots, 
furnished with a glass roof. In fact, some few 
varieties of very great merit, such as Cornish Gilli- 
flower, will only develop their exquisite flavour 
under such modes of culture ; and where such can- 
not be accorded them, it is better to trust to hardier 
sorts. Some fruit cultivators, however, in this 
district make a good profit by gromng sorts like 
tlie Kibston, Margil, and Cox*s Orange Pippin, for 
market as dwarf bushes, the fruit on which is 
thinned out and grown as if for exhibition. Thus 
treated, they realize high prices even in years when 
apples are abundant. 
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Kinds for Cordons ^ 

Asbmead*8 Kernel 
Aromatic (Oomisb) 

♦ American Mother 
Astrachan (white) 

(red) 

♦ Borsdorffer 

♦ Oomish Gilliflower 

♦ Calville Blanc 
Comt Pendu Plat 
Court of Wick 
Coe's Golden Drop 
Devonshire Quarrenden 
Early Strawberry 

♦ Esopus Spitzenberg 

♦ Fenouillet Gris 

* Jaune 

* Bouge 
Golden Harvey 
Incomparable (Barton's) 
Ingestrie (red) 

(yellow) 
Juncating (red) 
Lord Burghley 
Margil 
Mr. Gladstone 

♦ MelaCarla 
•» Melon 

Nonpareil (early) 

(Pitmaston) 

(scarlet) 

(Lodgmcre) 
Nonsuch (Peasgood's) 
Northern Spy 



BusheSf or Orchard Houses, 

Ord Apple 
Peach (Irish) 
Pearmain (winter) 

(Balchin*B) 

(scarlet) 

(golden) 

(Worcester) 

(Baumann's red) 
Pippin (Cox's Orange) 

(Cockle) 

(Feam's) 

(golden, Franklin's) 

(Isle of Wight) 

(Eeddlestone) • 

(King of the) 

* (Newtown) 
(Bibston) 
(Sturmer) 

♦ Pomme d'Aunde 

♦ de Neige 
Beinette Baumann 

de Bordeaaz 

♦ Franche 

* Grise 

♦ d'Autonme 
(golden) 
Basset (Cox's Bedleaf) 
(golden) 
(Bosemary) 
(Syke House) 
(Wheeler's) 

• Spitzenbei^ (Newtown) 

* Swaar. 



Disoases. — Good cultivation, such as a thorough 
preparation of the soil before planting, careful prun- 
ing, guarding the stems from injurj, and rich top 
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dressings to keep the roots near the surface, are the 
surest ways of keeping trees healthy. On the ele- 
vated portions of the hills about Maidstone, where 
the soil is light and dry, only a limited number of 
sorts keep long healthy in the natural soil, many of 
the tender kinds that do well on the lower parts of 
the slopes failing through canker or mildew in a few 
years. Drought during the growing season has 
probably much to do in inducing mildew, and un- 
skilful pruning canker. Only sorts that keep healthy 
under such conditions should therefore be planted ; 
and, singular as it may appear, some of our choicest 
varieties do adapt themselves to these unfavourable 
positions, and keep as healthy as a Crab or an un- 
grafled seedling. Stone's Apple or Loddington 
Seedling, one of the best of market kitchen apples, 
keeps healthy on soils where many others fail ; and 
that most beautiful of early dessert apples, the Sum- 
mer Golden Pippin, not only keeps healthy, but 
bears annually good crops. Most of the Codlin 
tribe, too, keep equally free from canker or mildew, 
even where it is difficult to keep Ribstons, Cox*s 
Orange, or King of the Pippins alive. It does not 
pay market-growers to try remedial measures, for 
even when the trees are but slightly affected by 
either canker or mildew the fruit is sure to be 
specked, or comparatively valueless for market. If 
the main branches are healthy, they are headed down 
and grafted with sorts proved to succeed in the par- 
ticular locality ; and the most efficient remedy for 
keeping the trees in health is a top-dressing of par 
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tinlly rotten manure, spread over the surface after 
the winter pruning has been done, to keep the roots 
cool and moist and near the surface. It is when 
the roots get down into bad subsoils that the trees 
rapidly canker. Pruning off the unripened ends of 
the wood, so that the main shoots or leaders start 
from thoroughly ripened wood, is also of great 
benefit, for unripe wood is liable to get injured by 
frosts, which rupture the sap vessels, and if left on 
the tree cause wounds similar to those produced by 
canker. 

Mildew when it makes its appearance on the 
leaves must be treated superficially with sulphur, 
the best means of applying it being by one of the 
Bulphurators used for hops. They do the work well, 
distributing it evenly over the surface, but to be 
effectual it must be renewed at intervals. If put on 
while the leaves are damp with dew it sticks to 
them, and has the effect of killing the fungus. It 
is best applied when the weather is clear and bright, 
or when hot days and cool, dewy nights prevail. 
Prevention is, however, better than cure, and the 
means employed to ward off canker will generally 
keep off mildew. 

Moss and Lichen. — These usually occur on 
trees that grow on wet undrained ground. They 
are seldom troublesome where the land is well pre- 
pared or naturally well drained, for although the 
apple oftener suffers from lack of, rather than from 
excess of, moisture, anything in the way of stagnant 
water in the soil soon shows itself in the shape of 
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moss-grown branches. Efficient drainage is the only 
permanent remedy, but as a superficial measure 
the stems and main branches should be scraped in 
winter and coated with lime-wash. The branches 
must also be dusted with freshly slaked lime ; and 
as moss always spreads most rapidly on trees in a 
stunted condition, they should get a good dressing 
of rich manure, either solid or liquid, to start them 
into vigorous growth. 

Dessert Apples. — 1. Aromatic (Cornish), 2 size, 
1 quality. October to January. A very beautiful 
late-keeping dessert apple. 

2. Ashmead! s Keivfiel, 3 size, 1 quality. November to 
May. A very excellent small table apple; keeps 
well, and is hardy, and a great cropper. 

3. Astrachan (Red), 2 size, 2 quality. August and 
September. A very beautiful looking early apple ; in 
great demand in market, for its brilliant crimson skin. 

4. Astrachan (White), 2 size, 1 quality. August 
and September. A lovely apple, with transparent 
flesh. Requires warm soil and situation to bring to 
high perfection. 

5. Beachamwell, 3 size, 1 quality. November to 
March. A high-flavoured excellent sort, of Norfolk 
origin. 

6. Belmont, 2 size, 1 quality. November to 
February. A very handsome apple, skin yellow, 
streaked red ; very good. 

7. Benoni, 2 size, 1 quality. August to Septem- 
ber. Pale yellow, marked crimson ; a hardy and 
excellent sort. 
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8. BiicUey" Seedling, 3 size, 1 quality. January 
to April. Yellow, striped with red ; a hardy, high- 
flavoured apple. 

9. CobhaTUy 1 size, 1 quality. September to 
January. Yellow and red ; a fine handsome apple, 
with Ribston flavour. 

10. Colonel Vaughan^a, 3 size, 1 quality. Septem- 
ber and October. Crimson skin, shaded with yellow ; 
a very handsome and prolific variety. Largely grown 
around Maidstone for liondon market. In addition 
to its usual name of Colonel Yaughan, its free bear- 
ing properties have procured for it the name of 
Prolific^ and in market its name is abbreviated to 
Kernels. 

11. Court Pendu Flatj 2 size, 1 quality. January 
to March. Greenish yeUow and red; an excellent sort 
for either market or private gardens ; it is a regular 
and abundant cropper, and the latest flowering sort 
known, and for this reason it is commonly called 
the Wise apple. It is one of the few sorts that does 
well anywhere. 

12. Court of Wicky 3 size, 1 quality. October to 
March. Yellow, tinted red ; a valuable dessert sort 
for orchard culture, being prolific, hardy, and of 
excellent quality. 

13. Coui^t of Wick {Morn88^s\ 3 size, 1 quality. 
November to March. Pale green^ shaded red, slightly 
russeted. A seedling from the old Court of "Wick. 
An excellent variety. 

14. Crofton Scarlet, 2 size, 1 quality. October 
to December. Bright red, russety. A delicious apple 
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of Irish origin, hardy and prolific; good market 
sort. 

15. Coe^s Golden Drop, 3 size, 1 quality. Novem- 
ber to May. A beautiful small golden apple ; excel- 
lent, prolific. 

16. Cole* 8 Seedling, 2 size, 1 quality. October to 
May. Yellow, mottled crimson ; richly flavoured 
Late variety. 

17. Cqpeman^s, 1 size, 1 quality, January to 
June. A very fine dessert apple ; good quality, good 
keeper. 

18. Cumberland Favourite, a large conical apple 
of great merit, useful for any purpose. 

19. Devonshire Quarrenden, or Red Quarrenden, 2 
size, 1 quality. August and September. A brilliant 
coloured and excellent apple for either market or 
private gardens. One of the best and most reliable of 
sorts. 

20. Duke of Devonshire, 2 size, 1 quality. January 
to May. Yellow, tinged red; very handsome and good. 

21. Downton, or Knight's Golden Pippin, 3 size, 
1 quality. November to January. A large Golden 
Pippin, excellent. 

22. Early Harvest, 2 size, 1 quality. August. A 
good early dessert apple ; fine crisp flesh. 

23. Early Strawberry, 2 size, 1 quality, August and 
September. A handsome early apple of good flavour. 

24. Gascoyne^s Scarlet Seedling, 2 size, 1 quality. 
October and November. A very beautiful red-cheeked 
apple, prolific and hardy. Very popular in market 
orchards. 
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25. Oolden Knoty 3 size, 2 quality. December to 
March. A beautifully russeted apple, one of the 
hardiest, most prolific sort for market. Golden 
Knot, or Russet, is very prolific, and good keeper ; 
fetches high price late in the season, but is tough 
fleshed. 

26. Golden Harvey ^ 3 size, 1 quality. December 
to IMay. A beautiful fruit, one of the very best 

27. Hall DooVy 2 size, 1 quality. November to 
March. A good keeping excellent sort. Make fine 
tr\}es. 

28. Hicks* Fancy, 3 size, 1 quality. October to 
December. A brisk-flavoured, nice dessert fruit, 
prolific. 

29. Irish Peach, 3 size, 1 quality. August. A very 
beautiful early apple, best gathered and eaten from 
the tree, soft texture of flesh. In good seasons the 
Irish Peach is fit for dessert the end of July; fruitful 
in quite a young state, especially on Paradise stocks. 

30. Ingestrie (Red), 3 size, 1 quality. October and 
November, A very beautiful and highly flavoured 
apple. 

31. Ingestrie (Yellow), 3 size, 1 quality. Septem- 
ber and October. A beautiful small golden-yellow 
apple. One of the most prolific and constant crop- 
pers ; and it does well on light soils, where others 
fail. 

32. Incomparable (Barton's), 3 size, 1 quality. No- 
vember to February. Yellowish russet ; a very 
delicious fruit. 

33. Juneating (Bed), 3 size, 1 quality. July and 
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August. A very beautiful apple, one of the earliest 
and oldest of dessert sorts. 

34. Juneating {White), 3 size, 1 quality. July and 
August. The exact counterpart of the preceding sort, 
being very early, and a desirable sort for early 
crop. 

35. Lord BurgJdeij, 2 size, 1 quality. January to 
June. Yellow and crimson ; a very excellent apple 
for late keeping ; one of the best in quality. 

36. Alargilf 3 size, 1 quality. October to February. 
One of the highest flavoured apples grown ; a rival 
to the Ribston, slow grower, but good cropper. 

37. Mr. Gladstone^ 2 size, 1 quality. July and 
August. Mottled red and yellow, bloom like a plum ; 
good flavour, and very prolific. One of the most 
striking of new apples, and one that will be largely 
grown for early market work. 

38. Maclean's Favourite, 2 size, 1 quality. October 
to January. Yellow, tree healthy, and prolific, but 
does best in light warm soils. 

39. Nanny, 2 size, 1 quality. September and 
October. Greenish yellow, streaked crimson ; a very 
beautiful and good early dessert apple. 

40. Nonpareil {Old), 2 size, 1 quality. January 
to May. Greenish yellow and pale russet ; one of 
the very best old kinds, both for flavour and excel- 
lence. 

41. Nonpareil {Braddick's), 2 size, 1 quality. 

December to March, Slender grower, but excellent 
quality. 

42. Nonpareil {Pitmaston), 2 size, 1 quality* ^<^- 
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vember and December. Skin dull green, russeted ; 
first-rate dessert fruit. 

43. Nonpareil (Scarlet), 2 size, 1 quality. January 
to March. Greenish russet, streaked red. A very 
prolific good variety, but rather a dlender grower, 
like most of the Nonpareils. 

44. Nonsuch (Peasgood^s), 1 size, 1 quality. Sep- 
tember and November. A new sort of great merit, 
available for kitchen or table use, and a great 
favourite with market growers. 

45. Nonsuch (Melford Park), 2 size, 1 quality. 
October and November. A new variety of first-rate 
quality. 

46. Northern Spy, 1 size, 1 quality. December to 
May. One of the handsomest and most excellent 
apples in cultivation. It is rather shy bearer ; best 
on dwarfing stocks. 

47. Ords Apple, 2 size, 1 quality. November to 
May. A very handsome and excellent fruit for 
general use. 

48. Oslin, 2 size, 1 quality. August and Septem- 
ber. Yellow ; of a peculiarly rich aroma ; one of 
the best. 

49. Peai^iain {Barcelona), 2 size, 1 quality. No- 
vember to March. An old variety of great excellence, 
good for either kitchen or dessert. Makes large flat- 
headed trees. 

50. Pearmain {Clay gate), 2 size, 1 quality. No- 
vember to March. A richly-flavoured fruit. Tree 
hardy and prolific. 

51. Pearmain {Golden W%nitr\ 2 aize, 1 quality. 
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October to January. Golden yellow, streaked crim- 
son ; a very beautiftd apple for any purpose. Tree 
strong, healthy, and very prolific. 

52. Fearmain {Hubbard's), 3 size, 1 quality. No- 
vember to April. Skin greenish yellow, marked red. 
Hardy and prolific. 

53. Fearmain {Mannington), 2 size, 1 quality. 
November to March. A very prolific and excellent 
kind for any purpose, 

54. Pearmain {Lamb Abbey), 3rd size, 1 quality. 
November to April. A valuable late keeper. Raised 
and much grown in Kent. 

55. Pearmain {Red, Winter), 2 size, 1 quality, 
January to March. Tree of upright growth, fruit 
shaded maroon, of good quality, and an excellent 
cropper. 

56. Pearmain {Scarlet), 2 size, 2 quality. Sep- 
tember and October. Yellowish skin, crimson rua- 
seted, very handsome. 

57. Pearmain {Worcester), 2 size, 1 quality. 
August and September. A very handsome apple, 
brilliant crimson. A new variety, likely to be a great 
market favourite. This kind will probably super- 
sede many of the older kinds for market, being- very 
handsome and prolific in a young state. 

58. Pearmain {Winter), 1 size, 1 quality. Decem- 
ber to May. One of the oldest and best of the Pear- 
mains, and therefore adapted for any purpose. 

59. Pearson's Plate, 3 size, 1 quality. October to 
March. Greenish yellow, streaked red; very good. 

60. Pennington Seedling, 2 size, I cs^ualvt^. CS^- 
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tober to March, yellowish, russeted; a desirable 
sort. 

Gl. Pine Apple (^Pitmaston), 3 size, 1 quality. 
October to January. A beautiful pine flavour. 

G'2. Pippin (Baddow)j 2 size, 1 quality. October 
to May. Yellowish green and red, with Ribston 
flavour. 

03. Pippin [Camhusnethan), 2 size, 1 quality. 
October to February. Yellow and red. Free, hardy, 
and prolific, well suited for northern districts. 

64. Pippin (Cockle), 2 size, 1 quality. November 
to j\Iay. A conical yellow speckled fruit of great ex- 
cellence, one of the oldest and best for any purpose, 

C5. Pippin (Downton)j 3 size, 1 quality. October 
to February. A lemon yellow fruit, excellent for 
dwarfs. 

66. Pippin (Farleigh), 2 size, 1 quality. No- 
vember to April. A very hardy handsome apple ; 
a great favourite in this part of Kent, where it 
originated. 

67. Pippin (Fearn^s), 2 size, 1 quality. October 
to March. Greenish yellow, shaded crimson ; a very 
distinct handsome apple, one of the best of all the 
Pippins, a market favourite. 

68. Pippin (Golden), 3 size, 1 quality. October to 
April. A beautiful golden apple, one of the oldest 
and best of all, extra fine. 

69. Pippin (Golden, Franklin's), 2 size, 1 quality, 
October to December. Skin yellow, spotted, a very 
beautiful little apple. Very prolific, 

70. Pippin (Golden, Hughes*), 3 size, 1 quality. 
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December to March. Greenish yellow with russety 
dots. Very prolific. 

71. Pippin {Golden Summer), 3 size, 1 quality. 
August to September. Skin smooth, pale yellow, 
tinged with orange on sunny side ; a beautiful early 
sort. 

72. Pippin (Gooseheiry), 3 size, 1 quality. October 
to February. Pale yellow ; good keeper. 

73. Pippin {Guernsey), 3 size, 1 quality. Decem- 
ber to March. Resembles Golden Knob, better 
flavour. Prolific. 

74. Pippin {Kerry), 3 size, 1 quality. September 
to November. Yellow, streaked with red; a beautiful 
early dessert kind, one of the best and most prolific. 

75. Pippin {Keddlestone), 3 size, 1 quality. No- 
vember to March. Pale yellow, russeted, very good. 

76. Pippin {King), 2 size, 1 quality. October 
to January. A handsome apple suitable for any 
purpose. Tree healthy and prolific. It is one of the 
best sorts in cultivation for market or private use. 

77. Pippin {Marbled), 2 size, 1 quality. October 
to December. A very hardy useful kind, suitable 
for cold localities, 

78. Pippin {Orange, Cox's), 2 size, 1 quality. Octo- 
ber to April. Skin greenish yellow, bright red on 
sunny side. Slender wood, but very beautiful fruit, 
repays good cultivation ; one of the very best for 
dwarfs or trained trees. 

79. Pippin {Osterley), 3 size, 1 quality. October 
to February. A very excellent apple, with the 
flavour of a Kibston. 
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99. Russet {Rosemary\ 2 size, 1 quality. October 
to February. Yellowish green, shaded red and russet; 
a very beautiful variety, and very prolific. 

100. Basset (Redleaf^ Cox's\ 2 size, 1 quality. 
December to February. An excellent variety, some- 
thing in the way of Grolden Knob. A Kentish sort 

101. Russet {Syke House), 2 size, 1 quality. Octo- 
ber to March. A very excellent, well-known sort; 
one of the best favoured late apples in cultivation. 

102. Russet{Wheeler'*s\2 size, 1 quality. November 
to April. Moderate grower, excellent quality. 

103. Sam Young, 3 size, 1 quality. November to 
February. An excellent little apple. 

Insects. — The worst insect enemy to the attacks 
of which the apple is liable is what is termed the 
American blight, a cottony looking substance, which 
occupies every crevice of the bark, and when once 
fairly established difficult to eradicate. Persever- 
ance in scrubbing the stems with hard brushes will, 
however, check its progress, and soap-suds applied 
with force by a powerful garden engine will extir- 
pate it. I have also found Gishurst Compound to 
be effectual in destroying this pest. When the trees 
are dormant, it may be applied sti-ong enough to 
kill any kind of insect, say 8 oz. to the gallon, with- 
out injury to the tree. As this blight goes under 
ground, and attacks the roots as well as the tops, it 
will be advisable, in extreme cases, to uncover tlie 
latter as far as they seem affected, and remove the 
soil entirely to some open field. After a thorough 
cleansing substitute fresh soil, which will have the 
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effect of giving the trees a fresh start. Paraffin oil 
is one of the cheapest and most effective insecticides 
"\ve have, and if the stems and affected branches are 
washed with a strong mixture of this and water, but 
little blight will be seen the following year. 

Green and black fly are sometimes trouble- 
some in the case of young trees, especially in 
nurseries, where in whole quarters the leaves may 
be seen coated on the under-sides with fly, and if 
not destroyed they greatly check growth. Dipping 
the affected parts in tobacco water, Gishurst Com- 
pound, and other liquids, or deluging them with these 
by means of the garden engine, are the remedies 
usually employed. Dusting the leaves, when damp, 
with snuff or tobacco powder will also greatly check 
their progress, as will likewise keeping the surface soil 
stirred, and as much as possible promoting vigorous 
growth. 

Mussel scale sometimes gets established on the 
bark. When that happens, brushing with a very 
hard brush will greatly reduce its numbers ; and 
painting the stems with clay, soft soap, and a strong 
dose of paraffin or Gishurst Compound will, by fol- 
lowing it up for two or three seasons, quite clear the 
tree, and the wood will assume a healthy, shining 
appearance, a certain precursor of health and fer- 
tility. This is one of the diseases that denote 
poverty of soil ; and good cultivation will cure it 
quicker than anything else. 

Caterpillars and Weevils. — These are usually 
worse in orchards in which the ground is dug than 
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in those carpeted with grass. The immediate de- 
struction of grub-eaten apples that fall on the ground 
is doubtless one means of reducing some kinds ; and 
in all cases where the trees are much affected it will 
be well to break the surface soil up well in frosty 
weather ; birds will then search diligently for them 
in the freshly-broken soil. In the growing season 
only hand-picking is of much avail, and that is a 
tedious operation. Scraping and cleaning the stems 
and painting them with various insecticides, although 
only aimed at the destruction of one of these pests, 
will indirectly help to free them from all of them. 
A somewhat primitive mode of clearing the trees of 
these pests and manuring them at the same time is 
practised here — viz., folding pigs under them in pens 
made of iron hurdles, that are moved every few 
days. The pigs, having no rings in their noses, turn 
up the soil in quantities equal to ploughing. Pigs 
will also clear the land of all kinds of roots, such as 
those of docks and other noxious weeds, and the 
crops of clean fruit borne on trees thus treated is 
the best argument in favour of its efficiency. 

Benovating Neglected Trees. — There can be 
no question that many of the ills that befall our 
apple trees, and which cause them to fail in pro- 
ducing regular and abundant crops, are clearly 
traceable to neglect. Although a great revival has 
taken place in hardy fruit culture within the last few 
years, it is by no means uncommon to find trees in 
all parts of the kingdom that never get the slighest 
attention from the time of gathering one crop untjl 
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the next is ready. All is left to chance. If the 
soil is good and naturally well drained, they may 
bear fairly well for some years ; and if they fail, 
there is always the ready excuse — viz., our wretched 
seasons. Nevertheless, it may happen that the next 
neighbour has good crops and few failures ; but in 
this case the trees have been carefully tended from 
the first day they came from the nursery. The 
apple is not so transient that even the longest lived 
among us need replant orchards more than once 
in a lifetime ; and if the directions laid down in 
previous papers with regard to the forming of new 
orchards or fruit gardens are followed, there need 
be little fear that the result will be unsatisfactory. 
It is in the case of trees that, as regards age, ought 
to be in their prime, but which from neglect are pre- 
maturely old and apparently worn out, that disease 
and insects are most troublesome. 

Where orchards are under-cropped with buuft 
fruits, the trees are more quickly brought into a 
debilitated condition than in any other way, owing 
to the close system of planting adopted ; and unless 
heavy dressings of good manure are applied every 
year, the bushes soon take all the nutriment out of 
the surface soil, and the trees are driven to send 
their roots more deeply into the ground than is 
good for them, inducing sappy, unripened shoots, 
that easily fall victims to canker. It is the little 
wiry top roots that feed the fruitful spray that we 
want to encourage and keep at work near the surface. 
A few years ago an orchard crowded withbual\A%^ss.^, 
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rubbish growing right into and choking the lower 
branches of the apples came under my charge. The 
first thing to be done was to grub all the bush fruits 
up by the root, and burn them in the open spaces 
along with couch-grass and weeds. The centres of 
the trees were also cleared of dead wood and weakly 
growths, and all erect growing shoots were shortened ; 
the stems were cleared of moss, and the branches 
dusted with lime-wash. Several of the oldest trees, 
too, were cut out entirely to let in air to those left, 
the greatest bane of orchards being too thick plant- 
ing. The soil was leveJled and left qaite loose, the 
first season keeping it hoed and raked, so as to get 
it thoroughly clean. Next winter the trees were 
looked over, and where the shoots were strong they 
were shortened. Trees not of approved sorts were 
cut back for grafting, which was done on the small 
wood, about 100 grafts being put on a fair-sized 
tree. In this way a good head was quickly the re- 
sult. A good dressing of manure was then spread 
around each tree and lightly forked in, and in the 
spring following the ground was sown with grass 
seeds. This orchard has been very little trouble 
since then, and it has produced heavy crops ever 
since it has been renewed. Trees in good bearing 
order require but little pruning — only just a look 
over annually to keep the centres clear, and to top 
erect growing shoots. Trees that have been re- 
grafted need thinning out and treating exactly as 
recommended in the case of young trees; they 
usually form flower-buds very abundantly, and are 
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very prolific after the third year from regrafting. 
Feeding the grass iinderthem close off with sheep, and 
bringing in all kinds of garden green crops to aug- 
ment their supply of food, help the trees very much. 
We also use road scrapings, old potting mould, or 
any kind of mixed manures, casting them on in 
-winter and spreading them on the surface. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the more manure we 
apply the finer and heavier are our crops, and the 
less are we troubled with diseases and insects. They 
are imable to successfully attack trees in vigorous 
health. 

Orchards on Grass. — ^These are much more 
favourably circumstanced than under-cropped or- 
chards, owing to the trees having the soil to them- 
selves ; but if the grass Is cut and carried away it is 
questionable how long they will remain healthy and 
fruitful — i.e,y if manure be not pretty freely applied 
to replace the removed grass. The same measures 
as to pruning and cleaning of stems and branches as 
In other cases must be adopted. The turf should be 
taken off as far back as the circumference of the 
branches, and the exhausted soil thrown out until 
the roots are reached, when a good coating of 
manure and fresh loam mixed together may be 
applied to them, the old soil being spread on the 
surface. This will soon produce a good effect, and 
when the trees are restored to vigour they should be 
maintained in a fruitful state by rich surface dress- 
ings that are easily applied, and especially by the 
cheapest and most profitable mode of dressing of all. 
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viz., close feeding off with sheep, particularly by 
making the orchard their winter as well as summer 
quarters, and bringing turnips and other roots, oil- 
cake, hay, &c., to supplement their food. The trees 
under such conditions find plenty of rich food close 
to the surface. I may mention that those who may 
still look upon manure as the forerunner of disease 
in fruit trees should see orchards about here that 
are dressed with night soil, sewage, <&c., and note 
their healthy look and the exceptional crops they 
carry. The place to look for insect pests and other 
ailments to which apple trees are liable is where 
poverty of soil has predisposed the trees to their 
attacks. 

BenoYating Dwarf Trees. — Apples trained as 
dwai-fs and kept closely cut or pinched in may be 
reinvigorated with the greatest certainty by lifting 
them carefully with all the fibres that can be got 
with them, and after cutting back the coarse roots 
to moderate limits, replanting either on entirely fresh 
ground or in holes filled with fresh soil. They 
should be treated thus as early in the month of 
October as possible, and as soon as replanted have 
a good coating of manure laid over the roots. The 
old hard spurs may be thinned out with a small 
pruning saw, and the remainder shortened in con- 
siderably. Trees on trellises that fail to produce 
fruit of first-rate quality will be greatly benefited 
by undergoing this process, and if on the Paradise 
stock, as all these dwarf trees should be, they will 
scarcely feel the check. Being surface rooters^ they 
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are generally well furnished with fibres. After 
replanting, the leading shoots may be shortened 
about one-third, and the spurs thinned out, when 
the trees will rapidly recover their energy ; but to 
keep them in good bearing condition they must have 
first-class treatment. Any one having a good col- 
lection of good dwarf apples in a favourable situation 
must make up his mind to keep the soil free from 
ether crops, the same as a vine-border, and mulched 
and treated with equal caie. Apples, whether in 
orchards or gardens, repay careful culture as well, 
or even better, than any other cultivated fruit. 

Cooking, &e.. Apples. — The apple is well 
known to be the best and most wholesome of fruits, 
and it is one that may with little difiiculty be had at 
all seasons of the year, whilst the different uses to 
which it may be put are almost innumerable. That 
the consumption of apples is much larger now than 
in former years is proved by the immense increase 
in the quantities which arrive at our markets from 
America, and also by the extended culture of apples 
in many parts of England. The apple crop in Eng- 
land is, on the whole, a somewhat uncertain one, but 
by planting only those kinds which have proved 
fruitful even in the worst of seasons, this drawback 
may in time be overcome. Among the best kinds 
in cultivation for cooking, and which, moreover, are 
the best croppers, may be mentioned Warner's King, 
Tower of Glamis, Stone's Apple (a kind known 
chiefly in Kent), Lord Suffield, Keswick Codlin 
(early), Blenheim Orange, Stirling Castle, Haw- 
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thornden, Cox's Orange Pippin, and Sturmer Pippin. 
If only one apple tree can be planted, the last-named 
should be chosen. Mank's Codlin is a kind which 
also usually crops well, and is the best that can be 
obtained for making apple-jelly. Of American apples 
the best kind that comes to our market is the New- 
town Pippin. It needs little or no sugar in cooking, 
whilst for dessert it is the best of all apples, but we 
may add that good samples are seldom obtainable. 
Good judges in America tell us that there are much 
more delicate and digestible apples there which do 
not come into our markets, such as the Jonathan, a 
small, red, delicious apple. A kind called the 
Baldwin is largely imi^orted from America, and it 
is in every way an excellent cooking apple. Of des- 
sert apples these are a few of the best, which come 
into use in the order named : Devonshire Quarren- 
den, Irish Peach, Kerry Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Blenheim Orange, Winter Pearmain, Fearn's Pippin, 
Golden Pippin, and Golden Knob. Of English dessert 
apples, which are largely grown for market, are June- 
atings. Nonpareils, and Golden Knobs, which latter 
keep good till apples come round again. Many kinds 
of apples which are excellent when boiled are f 
little use for baking, and vice versd, but the kinds 
mentioned above as cooking apples will be foimd to 
be excellent either baked or boiled. 

Apples for Food. — ^At present apples are prin- 
cipally used in the form of puddings, pies, tarts, and 
sauce, and are also eaten raw, in which state some 
■\ery good fresh and tender eating apples are, for 
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some, more wholesome than when mingled with 
butter, eggs, and flour. But they are very delicious, 
and, for some persons, still more wholesome when 
simply baked. Good baked apples are a most de- 
sirable addition to a meal, and are far more whole- 
some than half the dishes usually esteemed essential 
at such times. Served with milk and bread, they 
make a good diet that young children can partake 
of. It will be found that less flour, eggs, sugar, and 
butter will be consumed in a family when a supply 
of good apples is in the store-room. There are 
dozens of receipts for preparing apples for the table, 
but almost all of them require the addition of butter, 
eggs, &c. All who desire that food should be health- 
giving as well as pleasant, would do well to en- 
courage the simpler ways of cooking and eating 
them. Bear in mind that some kinds require, when 
baked or stewed, little or no sugar, as the Blenheim, 
Cox's Pippin, and a good Newtown Pippin. 

Apple Snow Balls. — ^Wash 4 oz. whole rice, 
put it in a small stewpan with a pint of sweet 
milk, stir till it boils, and let it stand at the side 
of the fire to swell until quite soft, then turn it 
out on to a dish to cool. Have six apples all the 
same size, peel them, and take out the core carefully 
with an apple corer ; mix up 2 oz. sugar, the 
grated rind of one lemon, a saltspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon ; with this fill the holes of the apples where 
the cores were taken out. Have six small pieces of 
clean calico, butter each piece, cover each apple with 
the rice, dip your hands in flour and press the rice 
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on to the apples closely, tie tliem up tightly into the 
pieces of cotton. Have a good large saucepan filled 
with boiling water — ^must be quite boiling — ^plunge 
in your snow balls, and boil them quickly one hour. 
After they are cooked do not allow them to stand in 
the water, dish them up, dip them one by one in 
cold water for a second only, remove the cloths, and 
lay them on a napkin folded on to a hot dish. You 
can dish them on to a crystal dish, and pour a 
custard round them. This makes a nice sweet for 
children. 

Apple Sauce. — Take six good-sized baking 
apples, peel them, and cut in four ; take out the 
seeds, put the apples in a copper or enamelled sauce- 
pan, with about half a teacupful of water, put on 
the lid close, and let them stew until soft ; then turn 
them out on to a sieve ; press them through with a 
wooden spoon. Put them back into the saucepan 
with \ oz. of butter (a half-ounce of butter is 
an ordinary teaspoonful not heaped up), 1 oz. of 
sugar, a few drops of lemon juice — the latter to be 
added according to the sharpness you may desire. 
Stir until quite hot, and serve at once in a sauce 
tureen. This apple sauce is always served with 
goose the same as with roasted pork. A simple way 
of cooking the apples after they are peeled and cored 
is to put them in a jar, put on the lid, and place it 
in a saucepan with water to reach halfway up the 
jar ; put the lid on the saucepan, and steam them 
until soft, or you can place the jar in the oven and 
cook till soft. Proceed as above, mashing the apples 
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with a wooden spoon, instead of pressing through 
the sieve. The sauce can be made hours before it 
is required, but the butter and lemon juice must 
not be added until the sauce is wanted. 

Apple Soiifi9.e. — Take what apples you require, 
say \\ lb., peel and cut in four, take out the cores, 
pat them on in a copper or enamelled saucepan, with 
2 oz. of sugar and half a teacupful of water ; put on 
the lid, and stew till soft, then pass all through a 
sieve. Separate the yolks from the whites of four 
eggs ; beat up with a fork the yolks in a basin, with 
2 oz. of ground loaf sugar, about ten minutes ; boil 
half-a-pint of milk, and pour it over the yolks, gently 
stirring all the time. Butter a small basin, pour in 
the custard, and set the basin in a stewpan with a 
little boiling water — the water must not boil into the 
basin — cover it closely, and let it steam till it gets 
firm, in about half an hour. Half an hour before 
being wanted make the apples hot, dish them on the 
middle of your dish, flatten it a little with a spoon, 
and lay the custard over the apples ; sprinkle a little 
ground cinnamon over them, about a quarter of a 
saltspoonful. While the apples are heating, beat up 
the whites of the eggs with a knife on a dinner plate 
to snow, and with a spoon lay the whites of the eggs 
on the custard in little heaps, so that it may have a 
rough-looking appearance, and heap it up high in the 
centre. Sprinkle about ^ oz. of pounded loaf sugar all 
over the top, and put it in a quick oven a few minutes 
to brown, a very pale brown. Serve it up hot. 

Baked Apple Pudding (superior). — Take as 
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many apples as you think will make \ lb. of pulp ; 
peel, core, and put them in a stewpnn with just 
enough water to keep them from burning ; press 
through a sieve, and add to the pulp the grated 
rind of one lemon, 3 oz. of fresh butter, and 
ground white sugar to taste. Beat four eggs ten 
minutes, and mix all together. Put a border 
of puflf paste round the dish, pour in the pudding, 
and bake about three-quarters of an hour. The 
paste should be of a delicate pale brown when it 
is done. Put a fold of paper over it until the pud- 
ding is quite cooked. It is best not to add the butter 
until the last; it should then be- melted, and added 
to the other ingredients just before being poured 
into the dish, which must be put into the oven at 
once. Can be eaten hot or cold. 

Apple and Tapioca Pudding. — One teacupful 
tiipioca, six apples, juicy and well-flavoured Pip- 
pins, pared and cored, one quart water, one tea- 
spoonful salt. Cover the tapioca with three cups of 
lukewarm water, and set it in a tolerably warm place 
to soak five or six hours, stirring now and then. 
Pack your apples in a deep dish, adding a cup of 
lukewarm water ; cover closely, and steam in a 
moderate oven until soft all through, turning them 
as they cook at the bottom. If the dish is more than 
a third full of liquid, turn some of it out before you 
pour the soaked tapioca over all. Unless the apples 
are very sweet, fill the centre with sugar just before 
you cover with the tapioca. Bake, after the tapioca 
goes in, one hour. 
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Applo Ginger. — To 4 lb. of apples add 4 lb. of 
sugar, one quart of water, and 2 oz. best essence of 
ginger. First pare the fruit, cutting out every par- 
ticle of core ; then shape it to resemble the small 
kind of preserved ginger. Boil the sugar and water 
nearly twenty-five minutes until it is a nice syrup, 
then put in the apples; be sure not to stir them 
much ; add the essence of ginger (if 2 oz. be not 
sufficient, add more). It will take nearly an hour to 
boil, until it becomes yellow and transparent. There 
will be some pieces that will not clear ; put them by 
themselves, as they will spoil the look of the rest. 
It will require skimming. Newtown or liibston 
Pippins are best. 

Compote of Apple. — Pare medium-sized apples 
round and smooth, leaving the stems on. Scoop out 
the coresy put them close together in the stewpan, 
stems uppermost. Pour in sufficient water. Cover 
close to steam gently till the fruit is done through. 
Take them out carefully, and arrange them for 
serving. Boil down the syrup if too thin, or 
thicken it with a little an*owroot or potato flour ; 
strain and pour it over the fruit, which should be 
basted with the syrup when sent to table, to give it 
a fresh glazed appearance. 

Boiled Apple Dmnplings. — Take seme 
medium-sized apples, not too large, or they will 
not be nicely done, peel, but do not core them, as 
the pips enhance the flavour of the fruit ; wrap each 
in a good beef -suet paste, made as for apple pud- 
ding; put them into boiling water, and let them 
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boil gently for an hour. Serve them as hot as 
possible, and always with ginger sauce. 

Apple Miroton. — Scald six large apples, and, 
when soft enough to do so, pulp them, and, after 
sweetening a little, pile them upon the dish you 
purpose serving them in. Take a teacupfiil of the 
liquor in which they were dressed, and boil the 
finely-shred rind of a lemon and 3 oz. of white 
sugar; then beat well the yolks of three eggs and 
the white of one; add a dessert-spoonful of fine 
flour, the same of brandy, and 2 oz. of fresh butter. 
Mingle these ingredients well together in a saucepan 
over a moderate fire ; when perfectly smooth, take 
them off and pour over the apples ; then whisk the 
whites off the two eggs into a stiff froth, put it upon 
the miroton, sifting a little sugar over it. Place it 
for ten minutes in a slow oven, and serve hot or cold. 

Apples in their Skins. — Wipe the apples per- 
fectly clean, dipping them first into boiling water ; 
then with a " corer " remove all the seeds and stem 
by punching it through the apple. Place the fruit 
in a deep baking dish, put a teaspoonful of white 
sugar into the middle of each apple, pour upon them 
a teacup of boiling water with three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar dissolved in it. Bake in a slow oven until 
quite soft, taking care not to burn the skins. The 
apples can also be pared, cored, and sweetened, and 
placed in a deep dish on the upper part of the stove, 
a large teacup of boiling water poured over them, 
and a plate laid over the dish. Boil them until soffc, 
and there is no t^rouble about removing the skins 
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when eating them. For those who like such things 
free from sugar, cream, &c., and those who are for- 
bidden the use of such substances, a really good 
cooking apple, stewed in the oven and mixed with 
plain boiled rice, forms a simple delicious dish which 
all the art and all the aids of the best cookery can- 
not surpass. 

Apple Pudding. — Six good-sized apples, butter 
3 oz., sugar 4 oz., eggs two, bread crumbs or biscuit 
grated 6 oz. Boil the apples as for sauce, stir in 
the butter and sugar, and when rather cool add 
the eggs, well beaten. Butter a pudding-dish cold, 
strew a layer of bread crumbs to the thickness of 
an inch at the bottom of the dish and as many as 
will adhere to the sides ; pour in the mixture, strew 
crumbs over, and bake. When baked, turn the 
pudding out, and sift sugar over it. If the juice 
and grated rind of a lemon be added, a little more 
sugar will be required. The yolks of two more eggs 
may likewise be added. This pudding may also be 
boiled in a cloth. 

Apple Pudding, Boiled. — Chop 4 oz. of beef 
suet very fine, or 2 oz. of butter, lard, or dripping 
— but the suet makes the best and lightest crust ; 
put it on the paste-board, with 8 oz. of flour, and a 
saltspoonful of salt ; mix it well together with your 
hands, and then put it all of a heap, and make a 
hole in the middle ; break one egg in it, stir it well 
together with your finger, and by degrees infuse as 
much water as will make of it a stiff paste ; roll it 
put two or three times with the rolling-pin, and then 
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roll it large enough to receive 13 oz. of apples. It 
will look neater if boiled in a basin, well buttered, 
than when boiled in a pudding-cloth well floured ; 
boil it an hour and three quarters ; but the surest 
way is to stew the apples first in a stewpan, with a 
wine-glassful of water, and then one hour will boil 
it. Some people like it flavoured with cloves and 
leinon-peel, and sweetened with 2 oz. of sugar. 

Gterman Apple Pudding. — Butter a pie-dish, 
and lay in it a layer of bread crumbs, then a Ifiyer of 
good cooking apples pared and quartered, then a layer 
of good brown sugar, then a very thin layer of finely- 
chopped suet or little bits of butter, then a layer of . 
bread crumbs, and so on until the dish is filled, 
taking care to have crumbs at the top. Bake the 
pudding in a moderate oven for three quarters of an 
hour. Before serving sifl; sugar on the top. 

Apple and Bread Pudding, — Bread crumbs 
I lb., \\ lb. apples, sugar, and butter. Pare and cut 
the apples as for a pie. Put a little butter into a deep 
pie- dish, then a layer of apples with a little sugar, 
then a thick layer of bread crumbs, then another 
layer of apples, and. sugar, and bread crumbs. Lay 
a few small pieces of butter on the top, and bake in 
a moderately hot oven ; or omit the butter and 
moisten the top with a few spoonfuls of milk. Cover 
close. Bake slowly three quarters of an hour, then 
uncover, and brown quickly. 

Apple Marmalade. — Peel, core, and boil the 
apples with only sufficient water to keep them from 
burning; beat them to a pulp; to every lb. allow 
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f lb. of lump sugar ; dip the lumps into water, put 
these into a saucepan, and boil until the syrup is 
thick and can be well skimmed ; add this syrup to 
the apple with half a teaspoonful of minced lemon- 
peel to each lb., and stir over a quick fire till the 
apple ceases to stick to the bottom of the pan. Dip 
jelly moulds into water and lay in the bottoms, as 
they are inverted, a few strips of citron and some 
blanched almonds ; then pour in the marmalade, and 
when cold it will turn out easily. 

Apple Jelly. — Pare and core large juicy apples ; 
set them on the fire with as much water as will 
cover them ; boil quickly till the fruit is quite soft ; 
add a quart more water, and boil half-an-hour 
longer ; then run it through a jelly bag ; set it again 
on the fire, with | lb. of loaf sugar, the juice of a 
lemon and the rind, pared very thin, to each pint 
of pulp ; boil all together ; strain, and pour into a 
mould. The best kind is the one known as Manks 
Codlin. 

Apple Jelly (another way). — Pare and cut small 
thirteen good-sized acid baking apples ; as they are 
cut, throw them into two quarts of cold water ; boil 
them in this till the substance is extracted and 
nearly half the liquor wasted ; drain them through a 
hair sieve, and with the back of a spoon press out 
all the juice ; run it through a jelly bag, and to 
a pint of the liquid allow ^ lb. or f lb. of pounded 
loaf sugar; put it on the fire with the peel of a 
lemon, stir it till the sugar is melted ; when it boils 
take off the scum, add the juice of the lemon ; let it 
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boil for twelve or fifteen minutes ; try a little of it 
in a saucer, and when it jellies take out the peel 
and pour it into a mould. This jelly will keep good 
for some weeks. 

Apple Fritters. — Make a batter with six well- 
beaten eggs, a pint of milk, a little powdered nutmeg, 
and fine flour enough to make it of the requisite 
consistency. The apples should be pared, cored, and 
cut into slices 1 in. thick. Squeeze the juice of a 
lemon into some moist or powdered sugar (the 
former is the best), and cover each slice of apple 
with it after dipping it into the batter. Have ready 
some boiling butter or lard in a pan, and fry a light 
brown. 

Apple Fool. — ^Pare your fruit, and either scald 
or bake it until sufficiently sofl to pulp it through 
a colander; sweeten it agreeably to taste, and fill 
your glasses three parts full with it ; then plentifully 
sprinkle in some cinnamon and cloves in powder; 
put a good layer of rich scalded cream, and sift white 
sugar upon the top. 

Apple Tart (Plain). — Apples, a teacupful of 
sugar, peel of half a lemon or three or four cloves, 
\ lb. of puff paste. Rub a pie-dish over with butter, 
line it with short pie-crust rolled thin, pare some 
cooking apples, cut them in small pieces, fill the pie- 
dish with them, strew over them a cupful of fine 
moist sugar, three or four cloves, or a little grated 
lemon-peel, and add a few spoonfuls of water ; then 
cover with puff paste crust, trim off the edges with 
a sharp knife, and cut a small slit at each end, and 
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bake in a quick oven. Time to bake, one hour, or, 
if small, half nn hour. 

Good Stewed Apples. — ^A most simple and 
delicious way of stewing apples is to pare and core 
some fresh Blenheim Oranges : nearly fill an earthen 
crock, such as is used for keeping butter in, with 
them ; put a small quantity of water in the crock ; 
cover the apples over the top with their cores and 
peeling ; put the crock into a moderate oven ; turn it 
now and then, and cook till tender. When done, 
remove the peel on the top, and turn out on to a dish. 
The writer has frequently tried this with apples like 
the Blenheim in its fresh state, and the Newtown, 
and had a good result without the addition of any 
sugar. 

Apple Batter Padding. — Peel six acid baking 
apples ; take out the cores and fill the cavities with 
sugar ; put into a pie-dish and cover them with a 
light batter. Bake until the apples are tender. 
Serve hot. 

Apple Charlotte. — Peel and slice a quantity of 
good apples ; take a loaf of fine white bread, deprive 
it of all crust, and cut it into thin slices, which are 
to be well buttered ; lay them to fit in a large noould, 
also buttered, and put in a layer of apples, sprinkling 
over them some grated lemon-peel, and sweetening 
them with brown sugar ; next place a slice of bread- 
and-butter, and continue alternating the bread-and- 
butter with the apples until the mould is quite full ; 
squeeze in the juice of two lemons, and bake it for 
an hour ; turn it out, and serve it as you would a cake. 
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Apple Bread (without flour). — Take three large 
Seville oranges, peel them verj thin, boil the peel 
until it becomes soft, then chop it small ; pare and 
core four dozen Golden Pippins, boil them with only 
enough water to cover them ; when nearly done, add 
\\ lb. of brown sugar, the shred orange peel, and 
the juice of the oranges; boil it altogether until 
smooth, then put it into a pan, and stand it in a 
warm place to rise ; let it remain for twelve hours at 
least; form it into rather long-shaped loaves, and 
bake it in a quick oven. 

Apple Beverage. — Cut four good apples, each 
into eight parts, without removing the skin; put 
them into two quarts of boiling water, and boil 
them till quite soft ; pass the water through a sieve, 
pressing the apples gently against its side, but do 
not rub them through. Add sufficient honey to 
make it rather sweet, and drink it while lukewarm. 
Two apples thrown into rice water or barley water, 
and boiled, form an excellent drink, liice water is 
made by boiling gently a handful of rice in a quart 
of water till the rice becomes a pulp ; pass it through 
a sieve, and press as much of the rice through as 
possible ; sweeten it with honey. 

Simple Apple Pie. — ^Pare, core, and cut up the 
fruit into thin slices, lay it in your dish, and sprinkle 
some sugar amongst it ; when full, put in the juice 
of two lemons, with a little of the rind finely shred 
and some cinnamon in powder ; line the dish and 
cover it with a tolerably good crust, and bake it for 
about an hour. Before serving, sift a little sugar 
o ver it. 
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Apple Siberian Crab Jelly, — Siberian crabs 
\\ lb., water one pint. Boil the fruit till broken ; 
strain and weigh the juice, then boil it quickly ten 
minutes ; add 10 oz. of sugar to each pound of juice, 
and boil again from twelve to fifteen minutes- 
When a stiff er jelly is required than can be 
obtained from the juice of the fruit alone, dissolve 
\ oz. of isinglass in half a pint of water, then 
add a half-pint jar of any kind of fruit jelly ; when 
quite dissolved, strain the whole through a jelly 
bag ; then stir it till nearly cold, and pour it into a 
mould. 

Apple Ginger Sauce. — Take half a pint of new 
milk, in which dissolve 2 oz. of fresh butter, apd 
gradually dredge in enough flour to make it thick ; 
then stir in two tablespoonfuls of white sugar, and 
two dessert-spoonfuls of the best ginger in powder ; 
stir it over the fire until it boils. This forms a most 
relishing sauce for apple dumpKngs, apple puddings, 
&c. 

Apple Cake for Children. — Grate some stale 
bread, and slice about double the quantity of apples ; 
butter a mould, and line it with light paste, and 
strew in some crumbs, mixed with a little sugar. 
Then lay in apples, with a few bits of butter over 
them, and so continue till the dish is full. Cover it 
with crumbs or prepared rice. Bake it well. 

Apple Cream. — Boil twelve large apples in 
water till soft ; take ofit the peel, and press the pulp 
through a hair sieve upon half a pound of pounded 
loaf sugar ; whip the whites of two eggs, add them 
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to the apples, and beat altogether till it becomes 
very stiff and looks quite white. Serve it heaped 
up on a dish. 

Apple and Pear Marmalade. — To make apple 
and pear marmalade, take equal parts of Hessel 
pears and anj soft apple, such as Lord Suffield, and 
to every pound of fruit, when pared and cored, add 
not quite ^ lb. of preserving sugar, and cook them 
in a preserving pan until the pears are soft, con- 
tinually stirring them. Place in jars the same as 
any other preserve, and it will be found equal, if not 
superior, to any other, not excepting apricots. 

Chartreuse of Apples. — ^Well boil J lb. of 
the best Carolina rice in a quart of fresh milk, tak- 
ing the greatest pains to prevent it from catching at 
the bottom of the saucepan. Pare seven large or 
nine middling-sized Kentish Pippins ; take out the 
cores without cutting the fruit quite through ; put 
a little raspberry jam into each hole and fill up with 
milk. Edge a deep pie-dish with a rich light paste ; 
lay in the apples, and level up the spaces between 
them with the boiled rice. Brush it over with the 
yolk of an Q^g, dust it well with pounded loaf sugar, 
decorate it with a few pieces of candied lemon or 
orange peel, and bake it for about forty minutes in 
a brisk oven. This dish is better eaten hot. 

French Turnover of Apples. — Eight large 
apples, 8 oz. of sugar, 2 oz. of butter, and the 
rind of a lemon. Prepare the apples as for a 
pie; put them into a saucepan with the sugar, 
butter; the rind of a lemoui rubbed on a piece of 
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sugar, and two tablespoonfuls of water ; cover the 
pan, and set it over a slow fire, turning it occa- 
sionally till the apples are about half done, then pour 
them into a basin to cool. Roll out a piece of paste 
in a circular form \ in. thick, and about the 
size of a dinner-plate; wet it round, and fasten 
a rolled cord of paste within 1 in. of the edge; 
put in the prepared apples, raising them in the 
centre in the form of a dome ; spread some api^ieot 
or orange marmalade over the surface, asd cover 
the whole with another circular pieoe ^ paste, and 
press the edges together, or fold them over round the 
edge in the form of a coird. Spread some beaten 
white of egg all over ^top with a soft paste-brush ; 
then strew coarsely pounded or rough granite sugar 
over the entire surface, and bake lightly in a 
moderately hot oven. 

Apple Trifle. — Scald and rub through a sieve 
sufficient apples to make a thick layer at the bottom 
of a dish, adding sugar as required and the grated 
rind of half a lemon. Mix half a pint of milk and the 
yolk of an egg ; scald over the fire, but do not let it 
boil ; add a little sugar, pour it into a basin, and let 
it remain till cold ; lay it over the apples with a 
spoon, and put the whites of two eggs well whisked 
to froth on the top. 

Apples and Tapioca. — ^Peel four or six good- 
sized apples, take out the core, and fill up the cavity 
with sugar and powdered cinnamon, putting a small 
piece of butter on the top of each. Place them in a 
baking->dish, and strew round them a ca^C^ <^ 
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tapioca (raw) mixed with sugar and some grated 
lemon rind; fill the dish with water, and put in a 
gentle oven until both apples and tapioca are done. 

Apple Snow. — Six apples, the whites of six 
cggS| and \ lb. of white sugar. Pare the apples, and 
set them over the fire in cold water ; when sof t^ rub 
them through a sieve ; beat the whites of six eggs 
to a froth, adding the sugar, and after well beating 
the cooked apples also, whisk the whole together till 
it becomes like stiff snow, and heap it high on a 
china dish, or lay it over stewed apples or trifle. 

Apple Sorbet. — Take two large apples^ cut them 
as thin as you possibly can, put them into a covered 
jug with half a spoonful of powdered ginger and 
enough white sugar to sweeten ; pour half a pint of 
boiling water upon them, and let them stand upon 
the hob, or in a very cool oven for an hour or two. 
When cold, strain off the liquor, and, as wanted, 
pour a sufficient quantity into a champagne glass^ 
adding a very small quantity of carbonate of soda ; 
drink while it is effervescent. Apples which are 
not good enough for eating answer quite as well aa 
the best for this beverage. 

Meringue of Apples and Bice. — Peel six 
apples, core them, cut them in half, and place them 
in a flat stewpan with half a pint of water, 4 oz. of 
loaf sugar, a few cloves, and a little cinnamon ; let 
them boil gently till they become quite soft, then 
remove them, and let the syrup boil away till re- 
duced to a couple of tablespoonfuls, when you strain 
it over the apples. Put into a saucepan \ lb. of 
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Patna rice and a quart of water ; leave it on the firo 
till the water boils, drain off the water, add one pint 
of milk, 4 oz. of white sugar, and the thin rind of a 
lemon. When the rice is thoroughly cooked, and has 
absorbed all the milk, let it get cold ; then remove 
the lemon rind, and work into it the yolks of three 
or four eggs ; then lay it out on the dish in which 
it is to be served, place the apples on the top, and 
cover the whole thoroughly with the whites of the 
eggs beaten up into a stiff froth, with a tablespoon- 
ful of powdered lump sugar ; sprinkle the powdered 
sugar over, and bake twenty minutes in a slack oven. 

Normandy Pippins. — These form a very con- 
venient second-course dish when there is custard at 
table, it being particularly suited to the flavour. 
They are to be obtained at all the grocers, and 
should be soaked in cold water for about twelve 
hours. To every pound of apples put a quart of water 
and I lb. of moist sugar (or the amount to suit the 
taste) with about a dozen cloves and a little fresh 
lemon-peel ; let them simmer till quite tender ; when 
cold lay them in a dish, with thin strips of lemon-peel 
over the tops, and pour over them as much of the 
syrup as the dish will hold. 

Apple Puffs. — ^Make a crust the same as for a 
light pie-crust ; roll as thin as possible ; cut out in 
small round cakes with a common biscuit cutter; 
take one of these, wet it round the edge, and place 
in the centre a teaspoonful of apple sauce. Take 
another and cut with a small cracker cutter a hole 
in the centre about 1 in. in diameter \ ^lace tk^^Tvcs^ 
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which is left upon the first one, and pinoh the edges 
tightly together. Bake in a quick oven. 

Apple Fosset and Bread or Biscuit Jelly. — 
Boil some slices of white bread in a pint of milk ; 
when the bread is quite soft remove it from the fire, 
sweeten with sugar, and add a little powdered gin- 
ger ; pour it into a bowl, and gradually stir in the 
pulp of three or four nicely baked apples. 
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A Picture Natural History. Adapted for Young Readers. By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood. With 700 Illustrations by Wolf, Wbir, ftc. 4tOb 
cloth, gilt edges, jt. 6d. 

The Popular Natural Histoiy. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 

With Hundreds of Illustrations, price jt* 6a, 

The Boy's Own Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wooa 

With 400 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, doth. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. Illustrated by Harbison Wbib. Fcap. 8vo, doth, y, 6d» 

Animal Traits and Characteristics. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 

Illustrated by H. Wbib. Fcap., doth, y. 6d, 
The Poultry Book. Bjr W. B. Tegetmbibr, F Z S. Assisted 

by many Eminent Authorities. With 30 full>p9g4 Illustratkms of tha 
different Varieties, drawn from life by Habixjdn Wbib, and printed in 
Ck>lours by Lbighton Brothers ; and nttmsrcns Woodcuts. Imperial Z^to, 
half-bound, price azx. 

The Standard of ExccUcrkC* Vbl 'Er^cfiCtftJ^Wsi. ^^^-^w^- ^^ 
IF. B. TwBTiuosi^ r.^i ¥ca^»«'>^j!itv,"u,^A% — . - 
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Natural History, comHnutd. 
Pigeons. By W. B. Tsgbtmbibr, F.Z.S., Assistea by many 

Eminent Fanden. With 37 G>Ioured PhUe%!drawn from life by Hakhison 
Wkik, and printed by Lbichtom Brothers ; and numerous Woodcuts. Ii> 
perial 8vo, half-bound, zof. ^tL 

The Homing or Carrier Pigeon: Its History, Management, 
and Method of Training. By W. B. Tbgbtmsixb, F.Z.S. u. boards. 

My Feathered Friends. Containing Anecdotes of Bird Life, 
more especially l^les. Vultures. Hawks, Magjnes, Rooks, Crows, Ravens, 
Parrots, Humming Birds, Ostricnes, &c., &c. By the Rev. J. G. Wooix 
With Illustrations by Harbison Weis. Cloth gilt, 3«. &/. 

British Birds' Eggs and Nests. By the Rev. T. C. Atkinson. 

With Original Illustrations by W. S. Colbman, printed in Colours. Fcap., 
doth, gilt edges, price 3f . td. 

The Angler Naturalist. A Popular History of British Fresh 
water Fish. By H. Cholmondklby Pbnnbll. Post 8vo, sx. 

British Conchology. A Familiar History of the Molluscs of 

the British Isles. By G. B. Sowkrby. With 20 Pages of Coloured Phtes. 
embracing 150 subjects. Cloth, 51. » 

The Calendar of the Months. Giving an Account of the Plants, 
Birds, and Insects that may be expected each Month. With xoo Illustra- 
tions. Qoth gilt, 3r. td, ; Cheap Edition, ax. 

White's Natural History of Selhome. New Edition. Edited 
bv Rev. J. G. Wood, with above 900 Illustrations by W. Harvxy. Fcap. Svo^ 
cloth, 3X. ^d. 

Dogs and their Ways. Illustrated by numerous Anecdotes 
from Authentic Sources. By the Rev. Cuarlbs Williaiis« With Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo, dotl^ jt. 6(/. 

Sagacity of Animals. With 60 Engrayings by Haksison W£I». 

Small 4to, 3X. td% 

The Young Naturalists. By Mrs. Loudon. i6mo» doth, 

Illustrated, zx. 64/. 

The Child's First Book of Natural History By Miss Bond 

With zoo Illustrations* z6mo, doth, zx. &/. 

The Common Objects of the Country. By the Rev. J. G. 

^ Wood. With Illustrations by Colbman, containing 150 of the "Objects' 
beautifully printed in Colours* Qoth, gilt edges, price jf. (id. 

Also a Cheap Edition, price zx., in fancy boards, with Plain Plates, 
Common British Beetles. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With Woodcuts and Twelve pages of Plates of all the Varieties, beautifiiUy 
printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. Fcap. 8vo, doth, gik edges, price 
yt,6d, 

Westwood'B f Professor) British BuU«t^«« «XL^^<tSx'Cx9A<iu 

formAtioDs, With numerous IUustra!doBs,^M8ca)a&]SlS Cx&ioragtti^Vi 1SL<uA» 
^mpensd 8yo, cJotli, tax. 6d» 
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Natural History, eonHnuedt. 
British Butterflies. Figures and Descriptions of every Native 

Species, with an Account of Butterfly Life. With 7X Coloured Figures of 
Butterflies, all of exact life*size, and 67 Fi^iures of Caterpillars, ChrysaUdts» 
\ &c. By W. S. Coleman* Fcap., doth gilt, price 3f. 6d. 

%* A Chbap Edition, with plain Plates, fancy boards, price z«. 

The Common Moths of England. By the Rev. J. G. Wooi\ 
M.A. 19 Plates [urinted in Colours, comprising zoo objects. Cloth, gilt 
edges. 3f . &/. 

%* A Cheap Edition, with plain Plates, boards, u* 

British Entomology. Containing a Familiar and Technical De- 
scription of the Insects most common to the localities of the British Ules. 
By Maria E.CATLOW. With z6 pages of Coloured Plates. Cloth, sf. 

Popular Scripture Zoology. With Coloured Illostrations. By 
Maria £. Catlow. Qoth, $$, 

The Common Objects of the Sea-Shore. With Hints for 

the Aquarium. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. The Fine Edition, with the 
Illustrations by G. B. Sowbrby, boiutifully printed in Colours, reap. 8vo, 
doth, gilt edges, 3*. (S(/. 

%* Also, price ir., a Cheap Edition, with the Plates plain. 

British Crustacea : A Familiar Account of their Classification 
and Habits. B^* Adam White, F.L.S. so Pages of Coloured Plates, em- 
bracing ISO subjects. Qoth, 5^. 

The Fresh- Water and Salt-Watar Aquarium. By the Rev. 

J. G. Wood, M.A. With 11 Coloared Plates, containing za6 Objects. 
Cloth, 3f . 6d, 

A Cheap EDmoH, with plain Platca, boMd% zi. 

The Aquarium of MafiQO and Fresh- Water Animals and 
Plants. By G. B. SowBsnr« F.li.8. With 10 Pages of Cobnivd Flatet, 
embtacing ISO mliltcti. OollWSI^ 
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FLOWERS, PLANTS, AND QARDENINO. 

Gardening at a Qlanee. By Gborgs Glbnny. With Illustni* 

tions. Fcap. Sto^ gilt edge% y. &A ' f 

ftoseS) and How to Grow Them. By J. D. Prior, Coloared 

Plates. Qoth gilt, y. 6d. 

%* A Cheap Edition, with pbdn Plates, &ncy boards, u. t 

Garden Botany. Containhig m¥«smVW wA^oKtis^^ 

lion ofmott of the Haidy and H2{-\»xd^ ^"Na^^vsiVx^A^^^vciv^^^J^^ 
Ganfen. By Agnbs Catuow. noPnuea^ C«^o>w«^ '•»»»^»»««^-' 
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FtoWERS, Plants, and Oasdbnino, catUinmtL 
The Kitchen and Flower Garden; or, The Culture hi the cpen 

cround of Roots, Vegetables, Herbs, and Fhiits. and of Bulbotts, Tuberoiu, 
nbrous. Rooted, and Shrubby Flowers. By Eugbnb Sbbastiam Dela« 
ms. Fcap.j cloth, gilt edges, price y, 6tL 

Thk KiTCKBli Garden, separate, x«. 

The Flowbx Oaxobit, separate s#. 

The Cottage Garden. How to Lay it out, and Coldyate it to 

Advantage. By Andksw Mbiklb. Boards, zx. 

Window Gardening, for Town and Country. Compiled chiefly 
for the use of the Working Classes. By Amdrsw Mbiklb. Boards, u. 

Greenhouse Botany. Containing a Familiar and Technical 
Description of the Exotic Plants introduced into the Greenhouse. By 
Agnbs Catlow. With ao Pages of Coloured Illustrations. 5f. 

Wild Flowers. How to See and How to Gather them. With 
Remarks on the Economical and Medicinal Uses of our Native Plants. By 
Spbncbr Thomson, M.D. A New Edition, entirely Revised, with 171 
Woodcuts, and 8 large Coloured Illustrations by Nobl Hvmphrbys. Fcap> 
8vOk price 31. (S(/., cloth, gilt edges. 

*«* Also, price a/, in boards, a Chbap Edition, with plain Plates. 

Haunts of Wild Flowers. By Anns Pratt, Coloured 

Plates. Qoth, gilt edges, 3f. 6dl 
*«* Plain Plates, boards, ax. 

Common Wayside Flowers. By Thomas Miller. With 

Coloured Illustrations by Biskbt Fostbk. 4to^ cloth gilt, xor. 6d, 

British Ferns and the Allied Plants. Comprising the Club- 
Mosses, Pepperworts and Horsetails. Bjr Thomas Moorb, F.L.S. Widi 
90 Pages of Coloured Illustrations, embracing 51 subjects. Cloth, 5*. 

Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges. A Popular Descrip- 
tion of 1 rees. Shrubs, Wild Fruits, &€., with Notices of their Insect IiUubi- 
tants. liy W. S. Coleman, M.E.S.L. With 41 Illustrations printed in 
Colours on Eight Plates. Fcap., price 3* . &/., doth, gilt edges. 

*,(* A Chbap Edition, with plain Plates, fancy boards, xx. 

British Ferns and their Allies. Comprising the Cluh-Mosse8» 
Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By Thomas Moorb. With 40 Illustrations 
by W. S. CoLBMAN, beautifully [urinted in Colours. Fcap. Svo, cloth, gik 
edges, y. 6d, 

*^'* A Chbap Edition, with Colonred Plates, price u^ fimcy boards. 

Plants of the World ; or, A Botanical Excursion Round the 
World. By E. M. C. Edited by Chaklbs Daubbny, M.D,, F.R.S., ftc 
^ With ao Pages of Coloured Plates of Scenery. Cloth, 51. 

Palms and their Allies. Containing a Familiar Account of theii 

Structure, Distribution. History, Properties, and Uses; and a complett 

List of all the species introduced into out Oatdcu^. ^ft^ "5^«Ktwi\.\» ^^^s.- 

' MANN, Pb, D., M.A., F.L.S. With ao Pa^es ol Co\c«ttA\a?»\w8ik»i, 
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Flowers, Plants, and Gardening, continued. 

Profitable Plants : A Description of the Botanical and Commer- 
cial Characters of theprindpal Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, 
Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Pe^mery, &c. By 
Thomas C. Archer, Collector for the Department of Applied Botany in 
the Crjrstal Palace, Sydenham. With ao Pages of Coloured Illustratioos, 
embracing zo6 Plates. Cloth, 51. 

The Language of Flowers. By the Rer. R. Tyas. With 

Coloured Plates by Kronhbim. 4to, jt. 6d, 

Language of Flowers. Compiled and Edited by Mn, L Burki. 

Qoth elegant, 3/. 6d. 

\* Chbapbr Books, s#. and 6d, 



SCIENCE. 

Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century. By 

Robert Routlbdgb, B.Sc and F.CS. With many Ulustratiooa^ and a 
beautiful Coloured Plate, xor. 6d. 

Science in Sport made Philosophy in Earnest. By Robert 

Routlbdgb. Post 8vo, doth, gilt edges, 5*. ^ 

The Boys' Book of Science. • Inclttdlng the Successftd Perform- 
ance of Scientific Experiments. 470 EBgrBnQgSb By Professor Pbppkr, 
late of the Polytechnic Qoth, gilt edges, 7^. 6^. I 

The Book of Metals. Including Personal NaitBtiTes of Visits to 

Coal, Lead, Copper and Tin Mines ; with a UurnODmber of interesting 
Experiments. 300 Illustrations. By Professor nUfEM, late of the Poly* 
technic Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6r. , ^ 

The Microscope: Its History, Constmctloiiy and Application. 

Being a Familiar Introduction to the Use of the Instrument, and the Study 
of Microscopical Science. By Jabbz Hogg, F.L.S., F.R.M.S. Wiu 
upwards of ^ Engravings and Coloured Illustrations oy Tuffbn Wbst. 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, doth, js. 6(L 

The Common Objects of the Microscope. By the Rev. J. G; 

Wood. With Twelve I^es of Plates by Tuffbn Wbst. embradng up* 
wards of 400 Objects. Tne Illustrations printed in Colours. Fcap. Svo^ 
yt. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 

%* A Chbap Edition, with Plain Plates, u., fancy boards. ! 

The Orbs of Heaven ; or, The Planetary and Stellar Worlds. 

A Popular Exposition of the great Discoveries and Theories of Modem 
Astronomy. By O. M. Mitcublu With nnmerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, ax. 6a, 

Popular Astronomy ; or, The Sun, Planet, Satellites, and Comets. 

With Illustrations of their Telescopic Appearance. By O. M. MitcvfUU 
9s, 6(L 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy PYvWo^o^'^'W. -^^s^sl^^^^scs.^^ 

Early Life of Fkrgosoh, the AAUovonia. ^l YLb»«i !&'»«««*- ^^^*'**' 
inted. Ooch gUt, v M 
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SciKNCB, conHnutd. 
The Wonders of Science ; or, The Story of Young Humphrkt 

Davy, Uie Cornish Apothecary's Boy, who taught Himself Natural PhOih 
sophy. By Hbnry Mayubw. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, jx. teU 

The Book of Trades, and the Tools used in Them. By One of the 
Authors of " England's Workshops." With numerous Illustrations. Small 
4to, doth, gilt edges, jf . ttU 

Wonderful Inventions, from the Mariner's Compass to the 

Electric Telegraph Cable. By John Tikbs. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 51. 

A Manual of Fret-Cutting and Wood-Carving. By Sir 
Thomas Seaton, K.CB. Crown 8vo, doth, x^* 

The Laws of Contrast of Colours, and their Application to 

the Arts. New Edition, with an important Section on Army Clothing. By 
M. E. Chbyrbul. Translated by Johm SPAJiTON. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. td. cloth gilt. 

Geology for the Million. By Margaret Flues. Edited by 

Edwakd Wood, F.G.S. ^Hth 80 Illustrations. Fa^., picture boards, xf. 

A Manual of Weather-casts and Storm Prognostics on 

Land and Sea ; or. The Signs whereby to judge of Coming Weather. 
Adapted for all Countries. By Amdrsw Stkinmetz. Boards, z«. 

Scientific Amusements. Edited by Professor Pepper. I30 

Woodcuts. !#., boards ; m. 6k/., doth gilt. 

The Electric Light : Its Past History and Present Position. B/ 
T. C. Hbpwokth. 35 Illustrations. Boards, z«. 



HISTORY. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF WM. //. PRESCOTT. 

The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic of Spain. By Wiluam H. Pssscott. With Steel Portraits. 
Two Vols. SvOjdoth, price 15s. 

Do. Do. Three vols, post 8vo, cloth, zo«. 6d, 

Do. Do. One VoL crown 8vo, doth, 3^. 6d, 

History cf the Conc^uest of Mexico. With a Preliminary 
View of the Andent Mexican Civilisation, and the Life of the Conqueror. 
Fbrnando Cortbs. By W'x.\jam H. Prbscott. With Portraits on 
Steel. Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, ^ss. 

Do. Do. Three Vols, post 8vo, cloth, xor. 6d, 

Do. Do. One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

History of the Conquest of Peru. With a Preliminary View 
of the Civilisation of the Incas. By William H. Prbscott. With Sted 
PortraitM, Two Vols. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Do, Do» Three Vols, post ftvo, c\o^, \o». <>d. 

Do, JXf One Vol. crown Svo, cVoO:^ -js. 6d. 
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History, continued. 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second, Rhig of Spain. 

By William H. Prkscott. With beautiful steel engraved Portndtli 
Three Vols. 8vo, doth, £x v. dd* 

Do. Do. Three Vols. postSyo, doth, xof. &/. 

; Do. Do. One VoL (containing Vols. I. and IIA 3'. ^* ~ 

Do. Da One VoL (containing VoL III. and Essays), 3;. &/. 

History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth. By William 

RoBBRTSON, D.D. With an Account of the Emperor's Life after Ms 
Abdication, by William U. Psbscott. With Portraits. Two Vols. Zy% 
doth, {Mice 15^* 

Do. ' Do. Two Vols, pott 8vo, doth, yx. 

Do. Do. One VoL crown 8vo, doth, ys. td. 



The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By J. Loth&op Motlbt. 

In Three Vols, crown 8vo, xSf . 

Do. New Edition, Complete in One Volume, crown Svo^ dolht 

gilt edges, 6f . 

Dr. W. H. Russell's British Expedition to the Crimea. A 

New Edition, entirdy re-written, with Maps and Plans, demy Bvo^ dodi 

My Diary in India during the Mutiny. By Dr. W. H. 

RUSSHLL. 7X. td. 

Napier's History of the Peninsular War, iSoy-iSia 

XJnal^ridged, crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d. 

Do. Do. x8zo-z8x3. 3c. 6d» Do. Do. i8i2-:8i4. 3s. 6d. 

A History of British India, from the Earliest Period of English 
Intercourse, By Cuaslbs Macparlanb. With Additions to the Year 
1879. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, price 3^. 6d, doth 

gilt. 

Froissart's Chronicles of England, France, and Spain, &c. 

New Edition, from the text of Colonel Johnbs. With Notes, a Life of the 
Author, an Essay on his Works, and a Criticism on his History. With lao 
beautiful Woodcuts, illustrative of the Manners, Customs, &c. Two Vols, 
super-royal 8vo, Roxburghe, price asx. 

Froissart's Chronicles. One VoL crown 8vo, 3/, 6dm 

(RoutUdge's Standard Library.) 

The Fall of Rome, and the Rise of New Nationalities. 

Showing the Connexion between Andent 9''A Modem History. By die 
Rev. John G. Shkppasd, D.CL. Po»^ 8vo, price it, 6d, doth, 750 pp. 

The Seven Wonders of th* World, and their Associations in 
Art and History. By T. A. Buckley. 8 Plates. 31. 6d, 

The Great Cities of the Ancient World, in their Glory and. 
their Desolation. By T. A. Bucklby. 8 Platei. v«^« 

The Great Cities of the Middle K^«^\ ^»2is!lws»^ 
ByT,A,BucKLMV, 8 PUtcs. zs.UU _ 
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History, tomHnued, 
Bancroft's History of the United States, from the Discovery 

of the American Continent to the Declaration of Independence in X77& 
Seven Vols., fcap. 8vo, RoxbuiKhe, 75X. 

Tue History of France, from Clovis, A.D. 481, to the Republic, 
1870. By Emilb db Bonnrcuoss. A New Edition, with complete Index. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7«. 6(/. 

A^ztraordinary Popular Delusions, and the Madness of 

Crowds. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. The Mississippi Scheme — South 
Sea Bubble— Tulipomania—Alchemy^-Fortune Telling, &c. 3X. 6</. cloth. 

Dean Milman's History of the Jews. With Maps and Plaab 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3/. &/. 1 

The Antiquities and the Wars of the Jews. By Flavius 
TosBPHus. Translated by Wm. Whistoh, with Life of the Author. Poit 
8vo, 31. 6<^ 

The Story of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Centuiy. 

By the Rey. J. H. Mbrlb D'Aubigmb. Translated by the Hev. Jour 
Gill. Crown 8yo, cloth, yt. 6d. 

Victoria History of England, to 1876. By Arthur Bailkt 

Thomson. Crown 8vo, with 400 Ensravingi by the Brothers Dalzibl. 
Cloth gilt, 6f. 

Do. Do. 8,600 Questions on the abor^ z/. 6d, 

A History of England, from the Earliest Times. By the Rev. 
Jambs Whitb. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 

Goldsmith's History of England. A New Edition, with 
Continuation to the Death of Wbllinctoh. With Portraits of all the 
Sovereigns, and Questions to each Chapter. Cloth, us. 

Landmarks to the History of England. By the Rev. James 

White. Cloth, 2*. 

A Handy History of England for the Young. By H. W. 
DuLCKEN. With Z30 Illustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalzibl. 
ax. td. 

Picture History of England for the Young. With 80 Plates. 

Broad-line, 4to, boards, or. 6d. ; cloth, 3;. 6d, 

Glimpses of our Island Home. Being the Early History of 
England, from the Druids to the Deadi of William the Conqueror. By Mrs. 
Thomas Gbldart. Fcap. doth, ax. 

Percy's Tales of the Kings and Queens of England. 

New and Improved Edition. With Illustrations by John Gilbbrt. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 31. 6d. 

A Summary of English History, from the Roman Conquest 

to 18 JO. With. Observations on the "Prosttss ol Krt., ^o«q!i%« «aA. CvnUf. 
satioDf and Questions adapted to eac\i PaxanapK Yot ^CEtft^aa&^i^OAMddk 
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HiSTu&T, continuii. 

Great Battles of the British Army, including the Indian 
Revolt and Abyssinia. With 8 Illustrations by Wiluam Hahvby. Pott 
8to, doth, 5X. 

Great Battles of the British Navy, including Sveaboig, 1855. 
By Lieut. C. R. Low. With 8 Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, doth, 5^. 

The Great Sieges of History, including the Sieges of Paris. 

Coloured Illustrations, sf . 

History for Boys. By J. G. Edgar. 3^. 6d. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. By W. H. Kingston. 

Post 8vo, with many Illustrations, 5^. 
Baines' History of Lancashire. A New Edition. Edited by 

J. Harland, F.S.A., and the Rey. Brooke Hbrford. Beautifully prints 
in Two handsome 410 Volumes, on thidc paper, with a Coloured Map of ths 
whole County. Price £2 'S^* ^* * o' <»^ Laige Paper, £$ sr. 

' ElaiaraU Statistical TabUs qf a very useful kind have heen added, 

Ormerod's History of Cheshire. Edited by Thomas Helsby, 

Esq., with all the Illustrations of the First Edition. Three Vols., Small 
Paper, £zo ; Large Paper, ^^30. 

Roby's Traditions of Lancashire. With Steel Plates. Two 

Vols., crown 8vo, doth, xax. 

Gregson's Portfolio of Fragments relative to the Histonr and 

Antiquities, Topography and Genealogies of the County Palatine and Duchy 
of Lancaster. Embellished with numerous Engraving^s of Views, Seats, 
Arms, Seals, and Antiquities. Third Edition, with Additions and Improve- 
ments. Edited by John Harland, F.S.A. Fcap. folio, £i 41. ; Large 
Paper, £6 6s, 

The History of the Original Parish of Whalley and Honor 

of Clitheroe. Containing the Original Illustrations. A New Edition, being 
the Fourth, of the late Dr. Whitakbr's well-known and valuable Work. 
Two Vols., Small Paper, £4 141. 6d, ; Large Paper, £6 16s, 6d, 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Men of the Time : A Dictionary of Contemporary Biography of 

Eminent Living Characters of both Sexes. Tenth Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised, and brought down to January, 1879. One thick VoL crown 8vo, 
cloth, X55. 

George Moore. A Memoir, from the Family Papers, by Dr. 
Samuel Smiles. With Portrait by Rajon. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

The Life of Frederick the G'^^aT With «i<» V •;^^BScssi^^:»^ 
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Biography, continued. 
Home's Life of Napoleon, niastiated by Horace Vernn. 

Royal 8vo, tt. UL 
Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. By Wm. Howitt. 

With lUustntions. Post 8vo, ^s, 6d. 

Female Sovereigns. By Mrs. Jameson. A New and Beandful 

Edition, printed by Clay, on toned paper, with a Portrait engraved on Steel 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. , 

The Queens of Society. By Grace and Philip Wharton. 

With z6 Illustrations by Doylb, &c. Post Bvo, doth, v- 6</. 

The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and Philip 

Whaxton. z6 Illustrations. Post Bvo. doth, ax. 6d, 

Memoirs of Great Commanders. By G. P. R. James. With 

Cdoured Plates. Post 8vo, Sf, 

From Cadet to Colonel. The Record of a Life of Active Service 
in India, Afghanistan, and during the Mutiny. By Sir Thomas- Ssaton, 
K.C.B. 5«. 

The Life of Cardinal Richelieu. By W. Robson. Crown 8vo, 

5r. ; Cheaper Edition, ai. &/. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Women. By G. P. R. James. Post 

8vo, y. 6d, , 

Half-Hours with the Best Letter- Writers and Autobio- 

graphers. By Charlbs Knight. Crown Bvo, doth, 5X1 ' 

Once upon a Time : Glimpses of the Past By Charles 
Knight. 3*. 6</. .' 

Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson and Tour to the Hebrides. 

With many Illustrations. Five Vols., post 8vo, cloth, price Z3f. 6d, 

Bosweirs Life of Dr. Johnson. Two Vols., cloth gilt, lOf.* 
Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson. Complete in One VoL, 3J. 6d. 

(Routledge*s Standard Library,) 

The Life of Joe Grimaldi, th^ celebrated Clown. Edited by 
Charles Dickens, and Illustrate^! Iqr Gborgb Cruiicshank. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price aj. td, ; boards, ^s-, 

Cumberland Worthies. By HSN&Y Lonsdale, Esq., M.D. 

VoL I. John C Curwbn and Wic Blamirb, M.P. 

Vol. a. Sir James R. G. Graham, Bart., of Netherby. 

Yd. 3. The Howards, Rev. R. Matthews, John Rooks, Captam 

Joseph Huddart. 
VoL 4» Wm. Wordsworth, S. Blamirb, T. Tickbll, J. C. Blamir^ the 

Loshbs, Dr. Addison. 
Vol 6. (?. Graimm,F.R.S., Abraham YLnc»«itil..TiA\3Q«:toisk«^JiL<&^ 
and Tta others . . . . _ 



BOOKS OF TRA VEL, &€. ^ 

... . » 

Biography, continued. 

Memoir of William Elleiy Channing : With Extracts from lib 

Correspondence and Manuscripts. With Portrait. By his Nbphsw. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, 7X. doth. 

Taylor's (Jeremy) Life of Christ, our Great Exemplar. A New 
Edition, revised by the Rev. T. A. Buckuky. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 7x4 pages 

Boyhood of Great Men. By J. G. Edgaiu 3x. 6d, 
Footprints of Famous Men. By J. G. Edgar, y. 6cL 
Dawnings of Genius. By Theodore Alois Buckley. 31. 6a. 
Celebrated Children. By Masson. y, 6d, 



Routledge's Half-Crown Biographical Library. Well Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo. 



Wellington, by Mac FarUuu, 
Napoleon, by ditto. Illust. by Mann, 
Nelson, by Alien. 
Marlborough, by Mae Farlatu, 
Cbrvantks, by Amelia B. Edwards, 
Juuvs Cjbsas, ArchdeaeanlVilliams, 



v 
ExMOUTH, by OsUr. 
Dundonald, by ^/Zm. 
RicHEUEU, by William Rohan, 
Heroes op the Workshop. 

EXTEAORPINARY MeN, hflV. RuUtt, 

Extraordinary Women, by ditto. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES, TRAVELS, AND VOYAGES. 

Through Normandy with My Children. By Mrs. Charles 

Ellis. With Illustrations, 4to, cloth, y* ^d. 

Great African Travellers. By W. H. Kingston. *js, 6d, "- 
Cyprus, and what we Know about It. By Frederick II. 

Fisher. Fcap. boards, xx. 
Afghanistan : Its Political and Militaiy History. By Mayer and 

Paget. Fcap. Svo, boards, is, 

Arctic Regions: A Narrative of Voyages of Discovery to Them. 
By P. L. SiMMONDS. Z875. Fcap. doth, as. 6d, 

Turkey. By the ** Roving Englishman." A New Edition, post 
8vo, doth, js, 6d, 

Captain Cook's Voyages. Whh Coloured Plates, crown Svo, 

3*. 6d, 

%* Cheaper Editions at sf. 6d, and as. 

Travelling About. Australasia, "NoiOel wdA ^wSa. Ksftscssa^ 
AQde/LaadAasu ByLadyBAULUu 6s« 



GEORGE ROVTIEDGE (^ SONS* 



AGRICULTURE AND FARMINQ. 

Profitable Fanning; or, The Sayings and Doings of Mr. 

Mbchi, of Tipcrett. 

xit Seneft, half-bound, sr. 

and Series, boArda, ai. 

3rd Series, 1878-3-4-5, and Bala not Sheets for Tea Yean. Boards u • 

Our Farm of Four Acres. Boards, 2j.; dotb, 2x. 6d. 

Small Farms of Less than Fifty Acres. Boards, ij*. 

The Farmer's Harvest Companion and Country Gentle- 
man's Assistant. Bjr Thomas Jaevu. New £ditioa, ealaiged by WiLUiuc 
fiURNBSS. Half-roan, 3/. 6d, 

The Horse in the Stable and in the Field. His Varieties 

• ^Management in Health and Disease— Anatomy, Phynoloffy, &c. By 
J. H. Walsh (" Stonehenge"). Editor of the " Field.*^ 6ao pages; lUas- 
{ trated with 160 Engravings by Barrauo, Wbis, Zwbckbb, &c Demy 8vo, 
*> cloth, X3X. 6d, 

Clater's Every Man bis Own Cattle Doctor. New Edition. 
Bracy Clark's Foot of the Horse. \ntb lUostrations. 4to. 

xor. 6d. 

Books at IX., 1*. 6ii., and as. on Agriculiuref Farming; Cars of Live Stock, 
^c, iff ** Books for the Country,** in the Catalogue qf Novels and Uaful Books* 



SPORTING. 

The Noble Science. A few general Ideas on Fox-Hunting, for 

the Use of the Rising Generation of Sportsmen. By F. P. Dbl,m6 Rad- 
CLiPFE, Esq. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. Royal 8vo, red doth, 
£x IS. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. With 36 Original 

Coloured Plates by Alkbn. Royal Svo, red cloth, 43X. 

Jorrocks* Jaunts and Jollities. Being; the Eccentric and 

Extravagant Exploits of that renowned Sporting Citizen, Mr. John 
Jorrocks. With 16 pages of Coloured Plates by U. Alkbn. Super-royal 
8vo, scarlet cloth, zxs. 

Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, post 8vo, boards, a«. &/.; cloth, 3^. 

The Life of John Mytton, Esq., of Halston, Shropshire. With 
Notices of his Hunting, Shootings, Driving, and Racing Exploits. By 
Nimrod. With z6 Coloured Illustrations, royal 8vo, scarlet clodi, £x xs, 
•«• Chbap Edition, m. boards : 2*. 6d, cloth. 

Wimrod's Hunting Tour in Scotland and the North of 
RngUnd. Witii Table Talk and Anecdolaa. B7 ^* C«K»tckubx, li«xV«^ 
bouds, as, cloth, 2s. 6d. 



.BOOKS on HOUSEKEEPING, ^ 

' Sporting, continuei, -^ ^' i 

Sporting Rambles and Holiday Papers. By WiLLlAiC 

Basry. 260 pages, a«. boards ; is. td. cloth. 

Fox-Hunting, and Management of the KenneL By "Scru- 
tator," Author of " Hones and Hounds." Post 8vo, boardsa u» 
cloth, zs, td. 

Horses and Hounds. A Practical Treatise on their Manage- 
ment. By " Scrutator." To which is addsd, " Rarby's Art of Taming 
Wild Horses.'* 330 pages, boards, 8vo, ai. ; cloth, u, 6d, 

The Hunting- Grounds of the Old World. The Deccan — 

Southern India— The Mountain Ranges— Circassian-Algeria ; with Practical 
Hints on Shooting. By "Thb Old Shbkarry." New Ediaoo, wit^ 
Illustrations* Crown, p. doth. 

The Solitary Hunter ; or, Sporting Adventures in the Prairies. 
By John Pallisbr, Esq. With Illustrations. Fcap., m., cloth gilt. 

The Old Forest Ranger. By Major Campbell. With Steel 

Plates, crown 8vo, 5X. 

The Tommiebeg Shootings ; or, The Adventures of Cockney 

Sportemen on a Moor in Scotland. By Tmomas Jbans. With Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, fcap., u. boards ; cluth, ss, 6d, 

Records of the Chase, and Sporting Anecdotes. By Cecil. 

Crown Svo, half-roan, 5;. 

The Stud Farm ; or, Hints on Breeding for the Turf, the Chase, 
and the Road. By CsciL. 3rd Edition, revised, boards, us, ; halfHroaUf 
a*. 6d, 

Stonehenge's Book on the Horse. Seepage 14. . 



HOUSEKEEPING AND COOKERY. 

Dr. Walsh's Manual of Domestic Economy, entirely re- 
written and revised to 1877. With Illustrations and x6 pages of Coloured 
Plates, demy Svo, js, 6d, 

The Family Doctor : A Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and 

Surgery ; especially adapted for Family Use. 750 pages, with 500 Illustra- 
tions, comprising all the Medicinal Plants. 3^ . od. 

The New Cookery Book: ACom^tVt'^^scKNra^ci^'^iN^ci'ssaa^ 

Foreign Cookery, on Sound Ptuid^«s ^^Taafcfe «iA 1««»R*. J^^ feo»s«^ 
BowuAM, With CrUrw" rUisiia]Uoo&. ctvirn. %v>»Vafflrxs««K V * 



GEORGE ROUTLEDCE 6* SONS^^ 

**' 

HOjSEKEBPINO and Coovi^^^l continued, 
Buckmaster's Cookery: Being the Substance of Lecturct 

delivered at South Kensington. %t. 6d. 

Cooling Cups and Dainty Drinks. By W. Terrington. 
Fcap. boards, ax. ; doth, as, 6d. 

Far Books on Housekteping and Cooktry at is. and 6d,, sec Catalogue of 
•• Useful Library:* 



LAW. 

The Practical Family Lawyer. An entirely New Book of 

Reference on all Legal Matters, for Family Use. By W. A. Holdsworth, 
Esq. 640 pages, crown 8vo, 71. 6d 

The Judicature Acts of 1873, 1875, 1876. By W. A. Holds- 
worth, Esq. Demy 8vo, s*- 

Handy Book of Parish Law. By W. A. Holdsworth, Esq. 

Small post 8vo, or. 6d. 

Skilling Books on Law, see page 96 in the Catalogue of the " Useful 
Library,** 



THE DRAMA, 

The Dramatic Works of Sheridan Knowles. With Portrait, 

post Svo, 3'. 6</. 

Lord Lytton*s Dramatic Works. "Lady of Lyons," ** Riche- 
lieu," " Money," *' Duchess de U Vailli^re," " Not so Bad as wc Seem." 
In One Vol., 3X. td., cloth gilt. 

Lord Ly tton's Complete Dramatic Works. Containing several 
New Dramas. Knebworth Edition. Two Vols., crown Svo, 7^. 



THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE OLD POETS. 

With Biographical Memoirs, &c. 

These Volumes are beautifully printed on fine paper ^ with Steel Portrait ana 
Vignette, and are each, with one exception. Complete in One Volumk. 

THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 

Shakspeare. With Remarks on his LVie «aA. N^fcCm^^ \s^ Twos. 
Campbell ; smd Portrait, Vignette, l\lusXxa.tAon&, aoadlxAcs. \u^\»teN\3v., 
Sv<^ price lot, 6d, doth. 



<^t 



BOOKS ON COMMERCE, ^c. 

The Old Dramatists and the Old Poets, continued. 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. With 

Biographical and Critical Notices by Leigh Hunt, and Portrait and 
Vignette. In One Vol, 8vo, price z6f. cloth. 

^.iassinger and Ford. With an Introduction by Hartley 
Colbridgb; and Portrait and Vignette. In One Vol, price z6f. cloth. 

Ben Jonson. With a Memoir by William Gifford ; and Por- 
trait and Vignette. In One VoL, 8vo, i6r. doth. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. With Introduction by George 

Darlry ; and Portrait and Vignettes. In Two Vols., 8vo, price ^x las, 
cloth. 

Peele and Greene's Dramatic Works. Edited by the Rer. 

Alexander Dycb. In One Vol., 8vo, price i6s, cloth. 

John Webster. With Life and Notes by the Rev. Alexander 

Dyce. In One Vol., 8vo, price zax. cloth. 

Marlowe. With a Memoir and Notes by the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Dycb ; and Portrait and Vignette. In One Vol., 8vo, price lax. doth. 

THE OLD POETS. ^ 

Spenser. With Selected Notes, Life by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 

M.A. ; Portrait, Vignette, and Glossary Index. In One Vol., price lor. 6d. cL 

Chaucer. With Notes and Glossary by Tyrwhitt; and Portrait 

and Vignette. In One Vol., price los, 6d. cloth. 

Dry den. With Notes by the Revs. Joseph and John Warton ; 

and Portrait and Vignette. In One Vol., price los. 6d, doth. 

Pope. Including the Translations. With Notes and Life by Rev* 
H. F. Gary, A.M. j and Portrait and Vignette. la One Vol, price toi, 6d, 
doth. 



COMMERCE. 

Simmonds' (P. L.) Commercial Dictionary of Trade Pro- 
ducts, Manufacturing and Commercial Terms; Money, Weights, and 
Measures of all Nations, clotn, 3; . 6d, 

Laurie's Tables of Simple Interest, for Every Day in the Year, 

at 5, 4K1 4* 3Kt 3> ^nd sj^ per cent, per annum, from £x to ;£90,oo<x from 
One Day to 365 Days ; with other useful Tables, sand £dition, thick 8vo, 
£x IS, 

Laurie's Tables of Simple Interest, at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and }i per 

cent, per annum, from One Day to zoo Days, sdi ¥j&\xja''^ Vv^^ V^ 

Laurie's British and Foreign SYiat^ t ab\^%. ^ixelo^ e»»S5Bw^v»^ 
Sef Listo/Readf Rtckonert in CataicgM rf ** V^vX B«ok««^ 
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PASTIMES. 

Drtwingr-Room Amusements and Evening Party Enter* 

taunments. By Professor Hoppmann, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3X. 6</. 

Hoffman's Modem Magic. A Practical Treatise on the Art ol 

CoBJuring* 18 Illustrations. Post Svo, js, 6d, 

Houdin's Secrets of Conjuring and Magic With Notes hj 
Professor Hopfmann. Illustrated. Post Bro, 3x. 6</. 

Chess-Players' ManuaL By G. D. Gossip. With Diagrams. 

8vo, cloth, 5f. 

Billiards (Practical). By William Dufton. Many Ilhistra* 

tions, and original Diagrams on SteeL Royal 8vo, 7*. 6d, 

The Croquet Player. By Jamss D. Heath. Boards, ts. j 

doth, z«. &/. 

Plate Swimming, with Notes on the Science of Natation. By 
R. H. Wallace Dunlop, CB. Boards, is. 

Base Ball Manual. Containing the New Rules and Special In 
structions. By Hbnky Chadwick. Boards, is, 

iLawn Tennis. By Jasper Smtthe. Boards, ij. 

Mintom's Lessons in Flower and Fruit Modelling in Wax, 

With Plates. Cloth gilt, y, 6d, 

Mintom's Leather Modelling. Paper covers, ij; 
Mintom's Paper Flower Making. Paper covers, i/. 
Pennell's (H. C.) The Modem Practical Angler. With 

Diagrams. Post 8vo, 5s, 

Pennell's (H. C.) The Book of the Pike. Post 8vo, 51. 
Knots, and How to Tie Them. By J. T. Burgess. With 

many Illustrations. z«. 

Ses List of Indoor tmd OwUoor Gasmtt, Six/mci taskn CaUUtmtt 4/ 



LITERATURE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sterne's Works : Including Tristram Shandy, A Sentimental 

Journey, &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, doth, 31. 6tL 

The Complete Works of Olivet Oo\d*m\\Vi. Comprising his 

Essays, Plays, Poena, Letters from a CVtixen ot \^vftV?ad4,N\«w ^\^iki^. 
«dtf. &a With a Memoir. Crown 8iro, cloxh, y . W, 



CATALOGUE OF USEFUL BOOKS. 



BOOKS FOR THE OOUNTRY. 

Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, in fimcy boards, or printed dodi 
boards. One Sllilllllg each. (Postage «/.) 



Angling and Where to Go, by 

Blakey. 
Pigeons and Rabbits, by E. S, 

Delamer^ with Illustrations by 

H. Weir. 
Shooting, by Blakey, Illnstra- 

tions by H. Weir. 
The Sheep : Domestic Breeds 

and Treatment, by fV, C. L. 

Martin, lUust. by Hanrey. 
Flax and Hemp: Their Cul- 
ture and Manipulation, by 

Delamer, plates. 
Poultry Yard, by E, Watts^ 

illustrated by H. Weir. 
The Horse, by CecUt illustrated 

by Wells. 
Bees : Their Habits and Man- 
agement, by Rev.y, G% Wood, 
Cage and Singing Birds, by 

II. G Adams, 
Small Farms, and How they 

ought to be Managed, by 

M, Doyle, 
Kitchen Garden, by E, S. 

Delamer, 
Flower Garden, by ditto. 
Farmer's Manual of Live Stock. 
Field and Garden Plants. 
Common Objects of the Sea- 

Shore« 
Common Objects of the Country. 
Woodlands, Heaths,and Hedges, 

by W, S, Coleman, 
British Ferns, by Thomas Moore, 

F,L,S,^ bds., with Coloured 

Plates. 
Favourite Flowers. 
British Birds' Eggs and Nests^ 

by the Rcu, J, C, Atkinson, 
The Pig: How to Choose, Breed, 

Rear, Keep, uid Care, by 

Samuil Sidney, 
British Butterflies, by CoUmtm. 



\ 



Hints for Farmers. 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquariumi 

by the^rt/. 7. G, lVood,M,A, 
British Moths, by Bev, % G> 

Wood. 
Window Gardening,by^. MeikU, 
Homing or Carrier Pigeon : Its 

History, Management, and 

Method of Training, by W.B, 

Tegetmeier, 
Geology for the Million. 
Cottage Garden, by A, MeU^. 
Fly Fishing, by H, C, Penndl. 
Bottom Fishing,by/r. CJ^ennell. 
Trolling, by H, C. Pennell, 
Domestic Cat, by Dr, Gordon 

Stables, 
Rinks and Rollers, a Guide to 

the Skating Rink. 
The Canary, by 5^. G, Bameshy, 
Plate-Swimmings by i?. H, 

Dunlop, C,B, 
The Colorado Beetle. 
Lawn Tennis, by Jasper Smythi, 
Roses and How to Grow Tliem^ 

with Illustrations. 

lS.6d. each. 

Cattle: Their History and various 
Breeds, Management, Treat- 
ment, and Diseases, by IV, C»L 
Martin, revised by W. dr» ff. 
Raynbird, 

Dogs: Their Management in 
Health and Disease, by Ed^ 
ward May hew, M,R,C.V.S.^ 
with Illustrations. 

2s. each. * 

The Rat, with Anecdotes, by- 

UncU James, 
WUd Flowers : Where to ¥vcA. 

Silencer TKotniotv,\ii»aficw&»»- 
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Books for thb Country, 

Haunts of the Wild Flowers, 

by Anne Pratt, 
Agricultural Chemistiyi bj 

Alfred Sihson^ F. CS. 
Our Native Song Birds, by 

Bamesby, 
Walton and Cotton's Angler, 

with additions by Ephimem, 



continued, "^ ' 

Our Farm of Four Acres. 

The Stud Farm, by Cecil. 

Mr. Mechi's How to Fann 
Profitably, 2nd series, fcap. j 
8m > 

' 3rd series. 

Calendar of the Months, bj 
Reu. y. G. Wood, M.A. 



BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, FINE EDITION. 

Printed ca superior paper, with the Plates printed fai Colours, except where 
marked *, fcap. Svo, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. each. 

Wood's Common Objects of the Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Fresh and 



I 



Sea-Shore. 
Wood's Common Objects of the 

Country. 
Our Woodlands, Heaths, and 

Hedges. 
Moored British Ferns and 

Allied Plants. 
Coleman's British Butterflies, 

200 figures. 
Atkinson's British Birds' Eggs 

and Nests. 
Thomson's (Spencer) Wild 

Flowers. 
Wood's (Rev. J, G.) Common 

Objects of the Microscope. 
Anne Pratt's Haunts of Wild 

Flowers. 
Ddamer's Kitchen and Flower 

Garden* 



Salt- Water Aquarium. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Conmion 
British Moths. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Conmion 
British Beetles. 

•Bechstein's Chamber and Cage 
Birds. 

^Calendar of the Months, by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood. 

*Walton and Cotton's Angler. 

Roses: A Handbook of How, 
When, and Where to Pur- 
chase, Propagate^ and Plant 
Them, witn 8 pages Coloured 
Illustrations. 

Gardening at a Glance, hjGttn^ 
Glenny, with many Ulustim* 
tions and Coloured Plates. 
* These have plain woodcuts. 



RECITERS AND READINGS. 

In fancy covers, price It. each. (Postage 2d.) 



Cftfpentei's Comic Recitet. 
— — Popular Recitef. 
*Ront]edge's Comic Readings. 
■ ■ Popular Readings. 



Routledge's Dramatic Readings. 

Teniperance Redter. 

Ready-made Speechet. 



RUBY SERIES, ti., u. 6d, and i/. 

A Cotttcthtt of Stories mosdy of a ReWgioMS cYiarajXcx, «wwfi(r»«Mt'lR«^^ \ 
Mim Wmthbrmll, Rev. J. H, l«oaAiiKit,^«»Ctium*vlfa».%wwa, 



madotbers: 



NOVELS AT ONE SHILLINQ. 



W. H. AINSWORTH. 

Windsor Castle. 

The Tower of London. 

The Miser's Daughter. 

Rookwood. 

Old St. Paul's. 

Crichton. 

Guy Fawkes. 

The Spendthrift. 

James the Second. 

The Star Chamber. 

The Flitch of Bacon. 

Lancashire Witches. 

Mervyn Clitheroe. 

Ovingdean Grange. 

St. James's. 

Auriol. 

Jack Sheppard. 

WM. OABLETON. 

Jane Sinclair. 
The Clarionet. 
The Tithe Proctor. 
Fardarougha. 
The Emigrants. 

J.FENIMOBB OOOPER. 

The Pilot. 

Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pioneers. 
The Red Rover. 
The Spy. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
The Deerslayer. 
The Pathfinder. 
The Bravo. 
The Waterwitch. 
Two Admirals. 
Satanstoe. 
Afloat and Ashore. 
Wyandotte. 
Eve Effingham. 
Miles Wallingford. 
The Headsman. 
ThePnirie. 
Homeward Bouid. 
The Borderers. 



tulie de Benrg. 
.ilias Davenant. 
The Soldier of Fortune. 
Compulsory Marriage. 
Stories of Waterloo. 
The Divorced. 
The Albatross. 
Cinq Mars. 
Zingra, the Gipsy. 
The LitUe Wife. 
Adelaide Lindsay. By 
" Emilia Wyndham.** 
A Family Feud. 
Tom Jones. 
A Week with Moaaoo, 



The Sea Lions. 

Precaution. 

The Oak Openings. 

Mark's Reef. 

Ned Myers. 

Heidenmauer. 

OHABLBS DIOKEN& 

Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

The Three Musketeers. 

Twenty Years After, 

Dr. Basilius. 

The Twin Captains. 

Captain Paul. 

Memoirs of a Physician. 
2 vols. (is. each.) 

The Chevalier de Mai- 
son Rouge. 

The Queen's Necklace. 

Countess de Chamy. 

Monte Cristo, 2 vols. 
(IS. each.) 

Nanon. 

The Two Dianas. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Forty-five Guards- 
men. 

The Taking of the Bas- 
tile, 2 vols. (IS. each.) 

Chicot, the Jester. 

The Conspirators. 

Ascanio. 

Page of Duke of Savoy. 

Isabel of Bavaria. 

Beau Tancrede. 

The Regent's Daughter. 

Pauline. 

Catherine Blum. 

The Ingenue. 

The Russian Gipsy. 

The Watchmaker. 

The Corsican Brothers. 

VARIOUS AUTHORS. 



GERALD GRIFFIN. 

The Munster Festivals. 

The Rivals. 

The Colleen Bawn. 

NATE. HAWTHORNS. 

. The Scarlet Letter. 
House of Seven Gables. 
Mosses from an Old 
Manse. 

Lord LTTTON. 

Kenelm Chillingly. 

The Parisians, 2 vols. 

Falkland and Zicci. 

Pelham. 

Paul Clifford. 

Eugene Aram. 

RienzL 

Leila, and The Pilgrims 

of the Rhine. 
The Last of the Barons. 
Ernest Maltravers. 
Godol^hin. 
The Disowned. 
Devereux. 

Oapt. MARRYAT. 

Peter Simple. 
The King's Own. 
Midshipman Easy. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
I^cha of Many Tales. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob Faithful. 
The Dog Fiend. 
Japhet m Search of a 

Father. 
The Poacher. 
The Phantom Ship. 
Percival Keene. 
Valerie. 

Frank Mildmay. 
Olla Podrida. 
Monsieur Violet. 
The Pirate, and The 

Three Cutters. 



/ 



Stewart. 

Curling. 

Maiixard. 

Maxwell. 

Lady C. Bury. 

kingston. 

De Vigny. 

Maillard. 

Mrs. Grey. 

Author of 

T. Cooper. . 

Fibldino. \ 

CROSS. * 



Out for a Holiday with Cook. 

Sketcrlbt. 

Tristram Shandy, and A Sentimental 
Journey. Sternb. 

The Mountaineer of the Atlas. 

W. S. Mayo. 

The Mysteries of Udolpho. Com- 
plete Edition. Mrs Radcliffe. 

Log of the " Water Lily " during 
Three Cruises. 

Through the Keyhole. J. M. Jephson« 

King Dobbs. ^k^l'b.'&^VXksb.^ki 
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NOVELS AT ONE SHn.T.TNa, continue^. 



Light and Darkness. Mrs. Crowe. 
Lily Dawson. Ditto. 

The Haunted House. Gerstaecker. 
A Sailor's Adventures. Ditto. 
Pirates of the Mississippi. Ditto. 
The Doke. Mrs. Grey. 



Longbeard, King of the People. 

C. MACK4y 

Valentine Vox. Complete Edition. 

COCXTON. 

Peregrine Pickle. Complete Bditian. 

SIIOU.BTT. 



\ 



NOVELS AT SIXPENCE. 

Unabridged. 



1 

/ 



jfffA LYTTON. 

The Author's Copyright Revised 
Edition, in which are given the latest 
revisions and corrections made by the 
Author, together with the Prefaces he 
wrote to the various Editions of his 
Novels published during his lifetime. 
No other 64. Edition eontaiai theM Pro- 
faoM and Bevisioiu. 

Eugene Aram, with Three Prefaces. 

Godolphin. 

The Last Days of Pompeii, with 

Two Prefaces. 
Rienzi, with Dedication and Two 

Prefaces. 
Ernest Maltravers, with a Preface. 
Paul Clifford, with Two Prefaces. 
Leila, Calderon the Courtier, and 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine, in One 

Volume. 



Falkland and Zicci, with a Piefiitory 

Note. 
Pelham, with Dedication. 
The Disowned, with a PreCace. 
Devereuz, with a Preface. 
Alice ; or, The Mysteries. Sequel to 

" Ernest Maltravers." 

New Copyright Volumes. 
Night and Morning. 
Zanoni. 

EUGENE SUE. 

The Wandering Jew. 

Part X (The Transgression). 
Do. Part 2 (The Chastisement^ 
Do. Part 3 (The Redemption). 
The Mysteries of Paris. 

Part I (Momini^ 
Ditto. Part a (Noon). 

Ditto. Part 3 (Night). 



OHABLES DICKENS. 
The Pickwick Papers. 2 1 

Parts {6d. each). 
Nicholas Nickleby. 3 

Parts (6d. each). 
Oliver Twist. 
Sketches by Boz. 

HENRY FIELDING. 
Tom Tones. 2 Vols. {6d. 

each). 
Joseph Andrews. 
Amelia. 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 
Roderick Random. 
Peregrine Pickle. 2 Vols. 

{6d. each). 
Humphry Clinker. 

W. H. MAXWELL. 
Author's Edition. 
Stories of Waterloo. 
The Bivouac : Stories of 
/Jie PeniDsuhu: War. 
Captain Blake. 
WUd Sports of the West. 



Captain ICABBYAT. 

Peter Simple. 
The King's Own. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob Faithful. 
Frank Mildmay. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Japhet. 

Midshipman Easy. 
The Dog Fiend. 
The Phantom Ship. 
Olla Podrida. 
The Poacher. 
Percival Keene. 
Monsieur Violet. 
Rattlin, the Reefer. 
Valerie 

The Pirate, and The 
Three Cutters. 

J. F. COOPER. 

The Waterwitch. 
The Pathfinder. (L. 2.) 
The Deerslayer. (L. i.i 
Last of Molucans.('L.'^.)\ 



The Pilot 

The Prairie. (L. 5.) 

The Spy. 

The Red Rover. 

Homeward Bound. 

Eve Effingham. 

The Two Admirals. 

Miles WallingfiNrd. 

Afloat and Ashore. 



The Pioneers. (L. 4.) 

Wyandotte. 

Lionel Lincoln. 

The Bravo. 

The Sea Lions. 

The Headsman. 

Precaution. 

The Oak Openings. 

Heidenmauer 

Mark's Reef. 

Ned Myers. 

Satanstoe. 

The Borderers. 

iack Tier, 
lercedes. 

L. I ^0 5 ar$ the 
LeatHtv-Stocfcuic TtUet, 
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NOVELS AT SIXPENCE, continued. 






Sir WALTER SOOTT. 

Guy Mannering. 

The Antiquary. 

Ivanhoe. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. 

Heart of Midlothian. 

Bride of Lammermoor. 

Waverley. 

Rob Roy. 

Kenilworth. 



The Pirate. 

The Monastery. 

Old Mortality. 

Peveril of the Peak. 

Quentin Durward. 

St. Ronan's Well. 

The Abbot. 

The Black Dwarl 

Woodstock. 

Anne of Geierstein. 

The Betrothed. 



The Fair Maid of Perth. 
Surgeon's Daughter. 
The Talisman. 
Count Robert of Paris. 
Redgauntlet. 

Mrs. RADOLIFFE. 

Romance of the Forest. 
The Italian. 
Mysteries of Udolpho. 
2 Parts {(5d. each). 



VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. 

Colleen Bawn. Gerald Griffin. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 

Sketch Book. Washington Irving. 

Tristram Shandy. Sterne. 

A Sentimental Journey. Sterne. 

English Opium Eater. De Quincey. 

Essays of Elia. Charles Lamb. 

Notre Dame. Victor Hugo. 

Gulliver's Travels. Swift. 

Last Essays of Elia. C. Lamb. 

The Shadowless Man. 

Baron Trenck. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 

RoryO'More. Lover. 

The Wild Irish Girl. Lady Morgan. 

The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 
Professor Wilson. 

Two Years Before the Mast ; or, A 
Sailor's Life at Sea. Dana. 

Valentine Vox. 2 Vols. (6i each). 

Frankenstein ; or, The Modem Pro- 
metheus. Mrs. Shelley. 

The Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 
192 pages. 

Nightsidc of Nature. Mrs. Crowe. 



AMERICAN HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

Artemus Ward, his Book. 
Artemus Ward, his Travels. 
The Nasbv Papers. 
Major Jack Downing. [each) 

Biglow Papers, xst & 2nd Series {fid. 
Orpheus C. Kerr. 
Hans Breitmann. 
Josh Billings. 

Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, 
ist, and, and 3rd series {6d. each). 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 

O. W. Holmes. 
Celebrated Jumping Frog. M.Twain. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. Bret Harts 
Innocents Abroad. Mark Twain. 

WIDE, WIDE WORLD SERIES. 

The Prince of the House of David. 
The Throne of David. 
The Pillar of Fire. 
The Wide, Wide Worid. 

gueechy. 
ncle Tom's Cabin. 
The Lamplighter. 



/ 



ROUTLEDGE'S SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Und£r the above title, Messrs. George Routledge & Sons are 
about to produce a Series of the Cheapest Standard Books for 
Youth ever published in this or in any other country. Each book will 
contain from 64 to 80 large pages, in three columns, brevier type, with 
from 40 to 80 Illustrations, well printed by the best London PrinterSt 
and stitched in a durable paper cover. 

1. ROBINSON ORUSOE. With 40 Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 80 pp. 

2. THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. With 40 Illustrations. 

3. SANDFORD AND MERTON. With 70 Illustrations. 

4. GRIM&TS FAIRY TALES. With 70 Illustrations. 

5. ANDERSEN'S FAIR T^T I Trn llT i l f f H ■ ■■ . 

6. THE BOY'S OWN Ir istradoxsA. 

7. JESOP S FABLES. 

8. THE ARABIAN Nil 



GEOR 




